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THE RELATION OF INTUITIONISM TO THE ETHI- 
CAL DOCTRINE OF SELF-REALIZATION. 


F the more recent forms of literary activity within the 
philosophic world, one of the most prominent is that of 

the school making Self-realization the end of life. This school 
draws its formula from Personality,—‘Be a Person’; and 
takes Dialectic Evolution as the key to the world’s history, 
saying that ‘the rational is the real,’ and that the world’s 
advance has been according to the Logic of the Categories. 
Within this school, the influence of Hegel is in the ascendant ; 
but more recent developments show the effects of the return 
upon Kant, giving prominence to ethical thought, —a promi- 
nence much more according to the mind of Kant than the 
mind of Hegel. In the earnestness and eager propaganda of 
the school, we witness, besides, the influence of the intensely 
practical bias of British and American thought. The activity 
of this school has been in a high degree stimulating and inspir- 
iting to the younger thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Its energy gives it additional value as a factor in modern 
thought, inasmuch as it is an offset to the rival movement 
which concentrates on Experimental Psychology, absorbing its 
disciples in research as to the action of nerve and brain. The 
Neo-Hegelian school is at the opposite extreme from the Expe- 
riential or Sensational school, which in the department of Ethics 
has its leaders in Mill, Bain, and Sidgwick, and its ethical for- 
mula in the maxim, ‘The greatest happiness of the greatest 
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number.’ The latter makes all knowledge depend on experi- 
ence ; the former is idealistic, in its leading type monistic, 
interpreting all history as the movement and manifestation of 
the Eternal Mind. Both are opposed to Intuitionism as a 
theory of knowledge, the one regarding an intuition of truth 
by the inherent power of the human mind as an unwarranted 
assumption ; the other as an inadequate interpretation of the 
conditions of human thought. My design here is to consider 
the relation of the ethical doctrine of Self-realization to Intui- 
tionism as a theory of our knowledge of ethical law, or of the 
rational conditions of ethical life. 

It is desirable at the outset to make clear my standpoint as 
an Intuitionist, with the view of defining my own responsi- 
bility, and affording guidance to critics. The Intuitional 
school places the ultimate test of ethical distinctions in 
Thought, not in Feeling or Emotion, assigning a dependent 
and subordinate place in morals to Feeling. Nevertheless, the 
theory offers no objection to the claim that there is Ethical 
Feeling strictly so called, — ‘some internal sense or feeling 
which Nature has made universal in the whole species,” as 
Hume declared. That our ultimate appeal, however, is to 
Thought, is ina sense admitted on all hands. As the spokes- 
man for the Utilitarians, Sidgwick’s statement may be accepted : 
“Appeals to the reason are an essential part of all moral per- 
suasion, and that part which concerns the moralist or moral 
philosopher, as distinct from the preacher or moral rhetori- 
cian.” ! The Intuitionist goes beyond this, holding that Reason 
itself supplies the principles of rectitude, which cannot be 
reached by induction from experience, as all rules of expedi- 
ency are. Intuition of self-evident truth has been maintained 
in a variety of forms, the stages of advance in the structure of 
the theory being well known. The progress of thought can be 
readily traced through these cursory allusions, — Des Cartes’ 
“innate ideas”; Malebranche’s “necessary truths which are 
immutable by their nature”; Leibnitz’ “eternal verities, which 
are absolutely necessary, and the opposite of which implies a 

1 Methods of Ethics, 3d ed., p. 25. 
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contradiction’; Reid’s “first principles of morals, whose 
truth is immediately perceived without reasoning”; Kant’s 
« Categorical Imperative,’’ of which every man is conscious 
because “reason is given to man as the governor of his will to 
constitute it good.” These familiar phrases show the common 
doctrine of the school, and at the same time the changes which 
have marked its development, as we trace its history from 
Des Cartes to Kant ; from the recognition of innate ideas to 
the criticism of the conditions of knowledge, distinguishing 
the a posterior? from the a friorz in consciousness. <A glance 
down the line shows the difference between the objective and 
subjective ; between ‘truths,’ ‘laws,’ ‘principles,’ and the 
conditions of knowledge, amongst which ‘intuitions of the 
reason’ appear as highest in rank. When, then, we speak of 
lower and higher intuitions, and of the discursive, reflective, or 
inductive process exercising all its activity between these poles, 
I take these three features to be essential characteristics of the 
intellectual activity of man, holding that every scheme of 
thought is incomplete which dispenses with any one of them; 
and that it misinterprets our intelligent procedure by disre- 
garding higher intuitions as fundamental to our rational life. 
This is what I propose to show, without committing myself to 
the specialties of ‘innate ideas,’ or of the old Scottish formula 
as to ‘truths which we cannot but believe,’ or to the extreme 
formalism of Kant’s Ethics. 

Readers may more readily judge of the position I undertake 
to defend, if some reference is made to Sidgwick’s criticism of 
Intuitionism. This will allow of a brief indication of what is 
inapplicable to the Intuitionism of the day. Sidgwick has 
himself so much felt the need of modifying his representation 
that a reference to the contrast between the first edition of the 
Methods of Ethics and the fifth edition, will pretty well indi- 
cate what the Intuitionism of to-day is; and how much Neo- 
Hegelian critics need to modify their representations, following 
the good example of our author. If the reader refer to the 
table of contents in the first edition of Sidgwick’s Methods, he 
will find the words: “The fundamental assumption of Intui- 
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tionism is that we have the power of seeing clearly what 
actions are in themselves right and reasonable.’’ There is no 
Intuitionist of to-day who would state the fundamental assump- 
tion in such terms, inasmuch as the fundamental assumption is 
intuitive knowledge of principles, or laws of conduct, not an 
immediate perception of the qualities of “actions in them- 
selves reasonable.” For the latter, knowledge, statement of 
rules, reasoning on actions and their relations, are held to be 
needful. This passage disappears from the third edition. 
There we read the following : “I employ the term Intuitionism, 
—in the narrower of two legitimate senses —to distinguish a 
method in which the rightness of some kinds of action is 
assumed to be known without consideration of ulterior conse- 
quences ’”’ (xvii). This also is erroneous, as will appear by the 
statement of any representative ethical law. Utilitarians, 
Intuitionists, and Neo-Hegelians are agreed in accepting 
Justice and Benevolence as examples of ethical law. That 
these laws determine right conduct “without consideration of 
ulterior consequences,” it is impossible to maintain. All that 
can be intended is that ethical law carries its own authority, 
irrespective of exact measurement of the probable or actual 
amount of advantage accruing. The law which distinguishes 
action as right or wrong must take account of consequences. 
Principles of conduct cannot be presented to the mind without 
reference to the outgoing of personal energy. Nor is Professor 
Sidgwick successful in his classification of different phases of 
Intuitional theory as Perceptive, Dogmatical, and Philosophical. 
Trace the history of the Rational school from Des Cartes to 
Kant, and attempt to group the names under these heads, and 
the scheme of classification will fall to pieces. A perceptive 
intuition of the qualities of action has no representative. Of 
the dogmatic form, it is said that the fundamental assumption 
is, “that we can discern certain general rules with really clear 
and finally valid intuition.” But this is not offered as an 
assumption. Justice and Benevolence are admitted by all 
men to be laws of our life; no one undertakes to say that 
Injustice and Malevolence are right. These are laws con- 
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fessedly valid. However much men dispute about their appli- 
cation in given circumstances, all these disputes imply their 
authority. Professor Sidgwick himself grants that “ philo- 
sophic minds have no disposition to question its general 
authority,” even while he subjects the theory to scrutiny, as 
to its sufficiency and completeness of scientific form. The 
positions accepted by the critic are significant. I give only a 
few examples. ‘“ An intuitive operation of the practical reason 
seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral systems.’’! “The 
peculiar emotion of moral approbation is, in my experience, 
inseparably bound up with the conviction, implicit or explicit, 
that the conduct approved is ‘objectively’ right —that is, that 
it cannot without error be disapproved by any other mind.’’? 
“There are certain abstract moral principles of real import- 
ance, intuitively known.”’? “There are certain absolute prac- 
tical principles, the truth of which, when they are explicitly 
stated, is manifest.”* “I find that I undoubtedly seem to 
perceive, as clearly and certainly as I see any axiom in arith- 
metic or geometry, that it is ‘right’ and ‘reasonable’ for 
me to treat others as I should think that I myself ought to be 
treated under similar conditions.” ® 

To all Intuitionists it must be satisfactory to have the 
validity of their theory of knowledge of moral distinctions 
admitted by a thinker so competent, who is besides the 
adherent of an opposite school of thought. There is addi- 
tional significance in the result, inasmuch as the Neo-Hegelians 
commonly save themselves the work of criticism, by referring 
to “an excellent criticism of Intuitionism in Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics.’ The outcome of this criticism is the 
admission that “an intuitive operation of the practical reason 
seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral systems.” 

There is no upholder of Intuitionism who will claim that the 
theory has been fully worked out, or will deny that many diffi- 
culties are to be encountered in attempting its completion. 
There has not as yet been an adequate psychology of the gen- 


1 Methods, ist ed., p. 26. 3 Jbid., 3d ed., xxvi, in the text. 
2 Jbid., 34 ed., p. 28. # Jbid., p. 378. 5 Jbid., p. 503. 
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erally admitted facts that men unanimously recognize moral 
laws, yet are far from having clear conceptions of their full 
significance. Thus, all men appeal unreservedly and unhesitat- 
ingly to Justice ; nevertheless no man is ready with an adequate 
statement of its scope. Since the days of Socrates onwards, 
philosophic thought has deen directed on this strange anti- 
thesis in the action of rational life, and we have not even now 
an adequate treatment of the facts. I acquiesce in these words 
of Professor Sidgwick : “ By philosophic minds, the ‘ Morality 
of Common Sense’ (as we may call it), even when made as 
precise and orderly as possible, is often found unsatisfactory 
as a system, although they have no disposition to question its 
general authority.” ! Nevertheless, as a vindication of the 
theory, I ask nothing more by way of admission from an oppo- 
nent than the last clause of this sentence. To this I add only 
a single quotation from Kant as giving the cue which the 
student needs in order to follow up the matter: “ No doubt 
the conception of 77g/#, as employed by a sound understanding, 
contains all that the most subtle investigation could unfold from 
it, although, in the ordinary practical use of the word, we are 
not conscious of the manifold representations comprised in 
the conception.” ? 

I turn now to consider what advance in the presentation of 
philosophic results we are offered under the ethical doctrine 
of Self-realization. How do the adherents of this school pro- 
pose to deal with Kant’s analysis of the notion Duty ?* If we 
are not to dispose of this notion as an illusion, if we say 
that Duty implies an ideal, which is a common possession of 
men, presenting a common end of action, what have the 
defenders of Self-realization to offer as a philosophy of the 
facts ? 

The theory needs to be considered from two standpoints, — 
the high idealistic position of Hegel, where Green stands with- 
out misgiving, though not with “undue assurance”’ (p. 189), 


1 Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 34 ed., p. 97. 
2 Kant’s Critigue of Pure Reason, Meiklejohn’s Translation, p. 36. 
8 Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Ethics, ch. I. 
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and the more humble position of a rational psychology which 
some adherents of the school seem to prefer. The higher must 
include the lower. There cannot be a philosophy of the soul 
which is not a philosophy of the soul’s procedure. Whatever 
is written in support of a monistic scheme of the universe 
must seek to account for the facts of experience, and more 
expressly for the wants and thoughts and struggles of human 
life. Whatever it be as a metaphysic, the theory must be an 
ethic, offering some reasonable account of the conception of 
right, as it appears in consciousness and is applied in conduct. 

As a statement of the Self-realization theory in its monistic 
or idealistic form, I give the following summary from Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics: “Through certain media, and under 
certain consequent limitations, but with the constant charac- 
teristic of self-consciousness and self-objectification, the one 
divine mind gradually reproduces itself in the human soul. 
In virtue of this principle in him, man has definite capabilities, 
the realization of which, since in it alone he can satisfy himself, 
forms his true good. They are not realized, however, in any 
life that can be observed, in any life that has been, or is, or 
(as it would seem) that can be lived by man as we know him ; 
and for this reason we cannot say with any adequacy what the 
capabilities are. Yet, because the essence of man’s spiritual 
endowment is the consciousness of having it, the idea of his 
having such capabilities and of a possible better state of him- 
self, consisting in their further realization, is a moving influence 
in him. . . . Our next step would be to explain further how 
it is that the idea in man of a possible better state of himself, 
consisting in a further realization of his capabilities, has been 
the moralizing agent in human life”’ (pp. 189—190). 

This scheme of the universe, developed in monistic form, 
makes the one divine mind the immediate cause of human con- 
duct, acting ‘through certain media and under certain conse- 
quent limitations.” To examine this scheme as a whole is 
quite beyond the purpose of this paper. As a scheme of exis- 
tence, it is a long way removed from questions concerning 
intuitive knowledge of moral law. The intuitive theory and 
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the theory of Self-realization are at one in tracing manifestations 
of divine attributes in the moral government of this world. 
They differ in this, that Intuitionism represents man as the 
author of his own action ; the theory of Self-realization in its 
monistic form represents “the one divine mind”’ as the cause 
of the actions of men. I reject the latter view ; but I do not 
here argue the matter. I deal only with rival ethical theories. 

It will be noted that the Self-realization theory does not 
seem to gain much in comparative clearness as to the ethical 
ideal. If Sidgwick charges against Intuitionism that it is not “as 
precise and orderly” as we could desire in its statement of the 
rules of conduct, we learn from Green that in making Self- 
realization an end, “we cannot say with any adequacy” what 
man’s capabilities are. From these two statements we may 
reasonably conclude that there must be in our common moral 
conceptions a good deal that is clear, while, at the same time, 
many reasonable inquiries remain unanswered. In such a case 
the deficiency charged against the theories may properly be 
charged against thought itself. In that case, we conclude 
against the two theories, that neither is as yet fully worked 
out so as to meet the test of philosophic demands. 

My present aim may be served, if I pass now to the psychology 
of ethics offered by the theory of Self-realization as depending 
on exercise of human intelligence. There is an awkwardness 
at the outset, from the fact that Intuitionism is avowedly a 
theory of our £xow/ledge of moral law, including Self-realization 
as at least a part of ethical life ; whereas the rival theory deals 
with the exd, and does not offer as “precise and orderly” an 
account of our knowledge as seems needful for its own vindica- 
tion in representing Self-realization as the sole end of a moral 
life. The only way of escaping from this awkwardness is to 
test both theories, first by reference to the snow/ledge+ of 

ethical law, and next by reference to the ethical evd to which 
ethical law directs our efforts. 

H | In prosecuting this criticism, I shall take illustrations and ) 
q references either from Green, who has been the leader of the 
1 English school, or from younger representatives who have been 
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content to develop a theory of conduct on the basis of the 
rational life as supplying its own direction. Professor Dewey, 
in his Outlines of Ethics, gives an admirable example of a 
clear and attractive presentation of the theory, to which refer- 
ence may be made with advantage. Other examples we have 
in Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, Mackenzie’s Manual of 
Ethus, and D’Arcy’s Short Study of Ethics. 

There is no need for formal discussion of the comparative 
importance of the conception of /aw and the conception of 
end, — of the notion ‘right’ or ‘duty,’ and that of the ‘good,’ or 
‘chief good’ in life. The relations of the two will appear as 
we advance. I begin here with the notion right, or duty, which 
plays so conspicuous a part in life, leading us to contemplate 
‘duty for duty’s sake,’ a consideration giving elevation and 
force to the rational life. On this theme, so eminent a 
member of the English school as F. H. Bradley, writes 
admirably in the fourth Essay, in his Ethical Studies. He 
says: “Duty for duty’s sake says only, ‘Do the right for 
the sake of the right’; it does not tell us what right is”’ 
(p. 143). This is in itself a striking fact, that we all have 
a notion of doing the right for the right’s sake, even without 
having before us a well-defined idea of what the right is. On 
the other hand, how true it is, as Bradley declares, that “every- 
body knows that the only way to do your duty is to do your 
duties ; that general doing good may mean doing no good in 
particular, and so none at all, but rather perhaps the contrary 
of good” (p. 138). How, then, do we know our duty, and our 
duties, and the obligation “to do the right for the sake of the 
right” ? 

If we take the high idealism of Green, the answer is that the 
divine mind “reproduces itself in the human soul.” It is a 
divine principle which accounts for knowledge and progress. 
How, then, shall we represent this as a theory of moral conduct? 
If duty is to be done, it must be known; and this knowledge 
is alleged to be given in course of the operation of the divine 
mind by an immediate insight. This is an Intuitional theory, 
resting on a metaphysical basis. It supplies a good illustration 
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of Sidgwick’s statement : “ An intuitive operation of the prac- 
tical reason seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral sys- 
tems.’ But the theory is weakened by inevitable references 
to desire and self-gratification, and the generalized position 
which Green upholds : “Self-satisfaction is the form of every 
object willed” (p. 161). Rather than this, we should prefer to 
stand by Kant, when he makes duty independent of all patho- 
logical elements, even though this has been largely denounced 
as ‘rigorism,’ under considerable misapprehension of Kant’s 
meaning, as I think. If we are contemplating Divine agency, 
the notion Duty seems incongruous ; if, however, the notion 
Duty be common to us, if it be natural, if it be typical of the 
rational life, it is unexplained here. Intuitionalists concur in 
the representation of God as immanent in the universe, and 
also as directly working for good within the consciousness of 
man. They are ready to say with Wordsworth that there is 


“* A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things.” 


They agree with Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, when he says: 
“TI do not believe that, strictly speaking, there is any such 
thing as ‘unassisted reason’’’;! but this is a belief in assistance 
to human effort; the result being due to “a codperation between 
the human soul which assimilates and the Divine power which 
inspires.” If we are to travel on the path of Idealism, I pre- 
fer the leading of Fichte, with his view of the ethical life as 
the approach to God, rather than the leading of Hegel, repre- 
senting the Divine mind as the immediate cause of our activity ; 
I think Fichte nearer the truth in showing how humanity 
hinders its own progress, than Hegel is in representing a mani- 
festation of Divine agency in the blending of evil with good. 
There is very widely among thinkers a sympathy with Mill in 
his sense of relief when escaping the belief that God is the 
author of Evil, however incoherent the theory on which Mill's 
thought depends. 

Next, I take the scheme as a rational psychology of morals, 


1 The Foundations of Belief, p. 327. 2 Jhid., p. 329. 
? Pp. 3 P- 3 
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apart from the high ideal theory. My object is to consider 
how far it gives us a psychology of moral thought. Professor 
Dewey has well said that the business of Ethics is to “detect 
the element of od/igation in conduct.” ! Suppose the end to 
be Self-realization, how do we reach a philosophy of the con- 
ception of Duty? Towards an answer, it is not enough to show 
that “‘self-satisfaction is the form of every object willed.” From 
the days of Aristotle downwards, it has been admitted that men 
go wrong in seeking self-satisfaction, some seeking it in pleas- 
ure, others in wealth or in fame. If men are to do rightly, the 
first requisite is to think rightly, and this can be secured only, 
as Bradley says, by reference to duty and duties, and by con- 
templating “the right for the sake of the right.’”’ Moral agents 
must know the law of their life ; they must, ex hypothesi, know 
and feel that Self-realization is the law of conduct. Only by 
intelligent effort directed towards the ideal end is it possible 
to make advance in the task of self-development. In organic 
life, development is gained by physiological laws under favorable 
outward conditions. It is not possible with a moral life; not 
without thought, guiding effort in accordance with laws of con- 
duct, can there be true moral progress. There must be some- 
thing higher than our likes and dislikes, or our desires; we 
must have settled for ourselves what the grand ruling desire of 
man ought to be. Hence our continual reference to principles 
or laws of conduct. ‘Trigonometry must state the principles 
by which land is surveyed, and so Ethics must state the end by 
which conduct is governed.” * It is quite as needful to have 
principles of conduct as to have principles of trigonometry, if 
the end is to be reached. No theory of conduct can dispense 
with conceptions of justice and benevolence, whatever the end 
to be secured. If these are given in our intelligence, as 
Socrates insisted, this implies intuitive knowledge. The 
Intuitional and Neo-Hegelian theories are somehow, and to 
some extent, equivalent ; each is involved in the other, for the 
Intuitionist also makes Self-realization an end, while Self-realiza- 
tion implies knowledge of the end. On this account it is that 


1 Outlines of Ethics, p. 1. 2 Jhid., p. 89. 
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philosophy falls back upon ultimate truths as the basis of 
personal progress. Hence “an intuitive operation of the prac- 
tical reason seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral sys- 
tems.” Kant’s analysis of the notion Duty retains its classical 
value ; without this notion in the foreground, we have no 
beginning of moral development ; without its persistent influ- 
ence in consciousness, no steady advance is made towards an 
ideal life. If the ‘good’ —the ‘chief good’ — is to be attained, 
it must first be known as such, and must be held in view as 
the end towards which individual effort is being directed. For 
a philosophy of life, this knowledge must be detected, traced 
to its source, and its efficiency illustrated. In the attempt to 
meet this demand, the theory which makes Self-realization the 
end of life is seen at its weakest. Its expounders are averse 
to say that they are Intuitionists first, in order to be evolution- 
ists next ; they are not disposed to state quite unreservedly 
what grasp the intelligent agent has of the conditions of 
advance. The grand end comes into view, but, as it were, only 
by the fading away of the picture of the primary conditions of 
common effort. It seems as if the theorist were afraid of the 
notion ‘duty,’—if not quite as averse to the word as Bentham 
was, — being enamoured of ‘the chief good.’ It is the difficulty 
of looking at once behind and before which seems to occasion 
perplexity to the philosopher as he gets zz medias res. Weare 
regarded as railway travellers, getting glimpses of scenery as 
we pass, who have no concern with the preliminary work in 
getting up steam and providing for our moving along the line. 
There is ‘an objective morality,’ we allow ; and this means a 
great deal, probably so much as to induce us to return upon 
Kant for a philosophy of it. But this is the manner in which 
the newer theory prefers to describe it : There is “an objective 
ethical world realized in institutions which afford moral ideals, 
theatre, and impetus to the individual.” “The prevalent wish 
to be better constitutes the better being. Whether or no in 
any individual case it shall obtain that prevalence depends (to 
use the most general expression) on the social influences 
brought to bear on the man.” But how is the result to be 


—— os 
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attained? ‘By giving the most adequate account possible of 
the moral ideal ; by considering the process through which the 
institutions and rules of life, of which all acknowledge the author- 
ity, have arisen out of the effort, however blindly directed, after 
such an ideal, and have in their several measures contributed 
to its realization.’ All philosophic thinkers, certainly all 
Intuitionists, will agree that such statements as these have so 
much truth in them that there is little call for criticism. But 
can we take them as supplying adequate accounts of the facts ? 
Agreeing as far as is possible, the representation is incomplete, 
being defective in statement of the rational basis of moral 
progress. We are all agreed that an objective ethical world is 
realized in institutions, and that social influences greatly affect 
our life ; but the source of this influence is that which philosophy 
must seek. The moral ideal must be in the individual in order 
that it may be in society ; and it must be in social life in 
order that it may be realized in institutions. Our question is: 
How have “the institutions and rules of life’’ been originated ; 
how is it that we “acknowledge the authority” ; how is it “that 
conscience in the individual, while owing its education to those 
institutions and rules, is not properly the mere organ of any or 
all of them, but may freely and in its own right apprehend the 
ideal of which they are more or less inadequate expressions ”’? 
Taking the theory on its own terms it is incomplete, and its 
inadequacy is apparent in the absence of a philosophy of the 
fundamental conditions of thought. What is wanting is Kant’s 
analysis of the notion Duty. All agree that the “ institutions 
and rules of life’’ presented by society are “inadequate expres- 
sions of the ideal” ; and so must be the theory which leans 
upon them for its authority. As to an Ethical Philosophy, 
“its business is to detect the element of obligation in con- 
duct”; and it is not detected here, for though we admit the 
“authority ’’ of the institutions and rules, we proclaim their 
inadequacy, and declare that “conscience in the individual,” 
even while educated by them, regards them as inadequate ; we 
recognize, as Green further admits, discrepancies “ between 
authorities and an inner law.” Equally insufficient is the 
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reference to “character” as if it were the key to our life, for 
we criticise our character also by reference to the ideal before 
whose authority we bow. What is wanting in the theory isa 
philosophy of our knowledge of “the inner law,” without which 
“institutions and rules,” and the “objective ethical world” 
itself, are inexplicable. 

From the incompleteness of the theory of Ethical Knowledge, 
there arise further difficulties as to the end, described as ‘the 
good,’ — ‘the supreme good,’ — which is alleged to be Self- 
realization. Properly, the end must be the expression of the 
law. We may, as suggested, test conduct by the end ; but we 
must judge of the end by reference to the laws of the life. We 
cannot deal with ‘norm, standard, or end’ as the same. The 
standard must be prior to the end, else we cannot say that 
‘conduct’ must have ‘a reason,’ adding that ‘the reason is 
present to the mind of the agent.’ Without this, a theory of 
rational activity is incomplete. Consciousness must include 
reason for acting, vision of the end, and determination to seek 
this end by the effort put forth. These features must reappear 
unceasingly in thought, — must be sustained persistently, — if 
the life as a whole is to show moral advance. ‘The inner 
law’ must first rule thought in order to rule action. How wide 
this thought must be, if it is to regulate the possibilities of 
human activity, taking account of conduct in its entirety, so 
that “ the individual finds and conforms to the law of his social 
placing’’! Allagree that ‘self-realization’ is a conspicuous end 
in a moral life, the development of self, in the fulfilment of 
duty, and for still larger achievements in this direction. But 
the question arises: Does duty end in this? If moral worth 
must be in the agent, does it therefore follow that the 
end of all must culminate in his own experience? Must 
we, then, say: “ Self-satisfaction is the form of every object 
willed”’?! Is it possible to regard this as a statement of 
the activity of a moral life? Can we interpret justice in this 
way, as if it were a means only to self-satisfaction? Can we 
explain benevolence as a roundabout phase of self-regard ? 


1 Green, Prolegomena, p. 161. 
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Thought must, indeed, be self-centred as belonging to our con- 
sciousness ; government must be concerned with our own 
activity, carrying with it all the results which naturally follow 
in our own life-history ; but the law of right conduct, and the 
motive for well-doing, and the end for which we live, all out- 
stretch self-satisfaction. The grand ideal must figure in nobler 
guise, justice for justice’ sake, a disinterested benevolence, the 
Right for its own sake, the Right within myself, the Right in 
relation to all around and in relation to the Supreme Ruler, to 
whom I owe all obligation. Greatly better than this theory of 
Self-realization is that of Kant. Criticism may have its way 
against Kant’s abstraction, —the bare form of the law, — but 
Kant was nearer a philosophy of moral life when he said : “It 
is nothing else than the representation of the law itself, which, 
determining the Will, constitutes that special good we call 
moral, which resides in the person.” 
HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 




















THE FOURTH DIMENSION OF SPACE. 


R. SCHILLER’S summary of the discussion on this 
subject in the March number of this Review indi- 
cates very clearly that the advocates of a fourth dimension 
latterly show a decided tendency to withdraw from some of 
their original claims, but it omits to notice a matter of very 
considerable importance in the problem which has received very 
scant attention on the part of the defenders of the doctrine, 
and has not been developed by its opponents, whose arguments 
often imply it. I allude to the purely logical principles at the 
basis of the matter. That these must first be satisfied, I think, 
is shown by several facts: (a) the tendency to abandon certain 
arguments in the case; (4) the absence of all deductive proof 
for a fourth dimension ; (c) the want of data in experience to 
make the claim inductively rational ; (¢@) the dependence upon 
analogies and symbolic conceptions as evidence. 

But I shall waive all proof of the claim here made and allow 
the discussion itself to show its truth. The first step is to 
consider the general grounds upon which the doctrine is sup- 
posed to rest, as stated by some of its ablest advocates. They 
are : (a) the empirical nature of the Euclidean axioms ; (4) the 
relativity of knowledge in general, shutting out a dogmatic 
denial of the hypothesis; (c) the Kantian doctrine of space, 
which, though it may prove the inconceivability (non-imagina- 
ble nature) of a fourth dimension, supports its possibility 
beyond the limits of experience; (d@) the necessities of non- 
Euclidean geometry, especially for pseudo-spherical surfaces. 

The first thing to be said regarding these arguments is that, 
if the laws of logic have first been respected, they may be 
entitled to some weight, but if these laws have been violated, 
the arguments can count for nothing. Hence I wish to call 
attention to certain irrelevancies in them, in order to show how 
the prior conditions of all intelligible discussion in this problem 
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are certain logical principles that reveal very clearly where the 
confusion originates in the controversy. This irrelevancy is 
that which connects the question with the problems about 
empiricism, intuitionism, transcendentalism, realism, idealism, 
etc. These, in fact, have nothing to do with the matter until 
after we know the logical terms of the problem. In all cases 
we have to do with certain conceptions which carry with them 
the same implications /ogzca//y, whether we choose to regard 
them as real or ideal, objective or subjective, empirical or in- 
tuitive. What I have to consider, therefore, is the logical 
use made of the conceptions ‘space,’ ‘ property,’ ‘dimen- 
sion,’ ‘mathematics,’ etc., in the attempt to prove a fourth 
dimension. 

Now I shall first state a few simple logical principles upon 
which I shall proceed, and which determine the limits of legiti- 
mate reasoning in this problem. They are perfectly familiar 
laws to the logician, but seem to be wholly ignored by mathe- 
maticians. They are summarized in this one proposition: 
The transfer of predicates and implications from one conception 
to another ts- limited to a qualitative identity between them. 
This can be clearly illustrated by reference to the relation 
between certain conceptions and certain tendencies in the 
growth of knowledge. 

Concepts express certain definite relations between genus 
and species, and between different species. We may express 
this generally by the formula that their extension varies inversely 
with their intension. In common parlance, this is only to say 
that the number of individuals denoted by the genus is greater 
than the number denoted by the species, while the number of 
qualities denoted by the species is greater than that denoted by 
the genus. It is not necessary here to assert or defend the 
absolute universality of this rule, but only that it is unques- 
tionable in a certain class of conceptions, and these are the 
conceptions with which we have to deal in our present discus- 
sion. Now the plain simple rule here is that we can never 
transfer the differential predicates of the species to the genus, 
and also that general formulas have to be modified to suit the 
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differentia of the species. For example, I cannot transfer the 
differential quality expressed by ‘Caucasian’ over to the con- 
cept ‘man,’ and I cannot express the meaning of ‘Caucasian’ 
by stopping with the predicates of the term ‘man.’ These 
are simple truisms, but they get great importance in connec- 
tion with discussions that violate them, owing to the additions 
made to knowledge by intellectual progress. 

The development of knowledge involves two different changes 
in conceptions. They may be widened or they may be nar- 
rowed in their import. These two processes are known to the 
logician as generalization and specialization. Until the new 
meaning becomes the only and fixed import of the term, it gives 
rise to equivocation. In this way an interchange of predi- 
cates and implications will occur, and often unconsciously. 
But this is the illusion for which intelligent men are required 
to beon thealert. This difficulty, however, is greatly increased 
by the several ways in which concepts may grow in denotation 
and meaning. First, concepts may increase or decrease in 
nothing but quantitative import. Secondly, they may increase 
or decrease only in qualitative import. Thirdly, quantitative and 
qualitative import may vary in an inverse ratio with each other. 
Thus the first of these processes occurs when a new individual 
or species is added to the genus, or an old one withdrawn, with- 
out affecting the conferentia (common qualities) expressed by 
it. Here the change does not affect the transfer of predicates. 
It is purely quantitative, and this is the peculiarity of all purely 
mathematical concepts. In the second process the change 
occurs when a new quality is added, or an old one withdrawn 
from a concept, without changing its quantitative import or 
extension. This change also does not affect the truth or uni- 
versality of old propositions, and a transfer of predicates will 
not take place. No equivocation, however, will occur. But it 
is the third form that causes all the trouble. In this the exten- 
sion may increase at the expense of the intension and vice 
versa. This occurs when a new species is added to a genus so 
as to decrease the intension, or a species withdrawn so as to 
increase the intension. In such cases the transfer of predi- 
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cates cannot take place. Or, to summarize the discussion, 
when conceptions change quantitatively, but not qualitatively, 
the transfer of predicates can be made with perfect logical 
impunity. When they change qualitatively, but not quantita- 
tively, new predicates are added which are differentially dis- 
tinct from the old ones, but there is no occasion for a transfer. 
But when quantitative and qualitative import vary inversely, a 
transfer of predicates cannot be assumed without proof. Now, 
since mathematics is limited to the quantitative concepts or 
qualities, and logic extends to both quantitative and qualitative 
meanings of terms, it is apparent how they come into relation 
with each other, and how a habit contracted in the quantitative 
determinations of mathematics may pass over to cases where 
the changes are qualitative as well. In mathematics we either 
do not deal at all with genus and species, but with whole and part, 
which are qualitatively identical ; or, if we call the broader and 
narrower concepts ‘genus’ and ‘species,’ they are still quali- 
tatively of the same import. But in logic, besides whole and 
part we deal with genus and species, which are qualitatively 
different from each other. The consequences of this may be 
brought out by illustration. 

The instance is taken from the fluctuations in the conception 
‘metal.’ In physics and chemistry brass and bronze are not 
metals ; in common parlance they are. Now in scientific usage I 
can say, “ All metals are elements”; in common parlance I can- 
not say it, because brass and bronze are compounds. Here, with 
the extension of the term ‘metal,’ I cannot carry the predicate 
of its narrower import with me. With this increase of exten- 
sion, ‘element’ becomes the differentia of a species. Hence in 
any case where we undertook to define the differential quality 
of brass and bronze, we should have to call it non-elemental, 
not having any right to use the term ‘element’ to describe it, 
unless it also be generalized. On the other hand, the same 
process is illustrated by another interesting generalization of 
the same term. At one time it was assumed that a specific 
gravity greater than water was an essential property of metals. 
It was conceived as essential to a metal that it sink in water. 
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This conception excluded at least three of the alkali metals, 
potassium, sodium, and lithium. But the discovery that these 
substances possessed metallic lustre and probably other metallic 
properties, resulted in extending the class ‘metals’ to include 
them while diminishing the conferentia, and this in spite of 
the fact that their specific gravity is ess than water. Now we 
have here a generalization of the term ‘metal’ in which we 
cannot carry with us the old proposition, “ All metals sink in 
water.” This relation now becomes the differentia of a species, 
and is no longer a conferentia. If the reverse process had 
taken place, it would have been necessary to have added a new 
predicate to the species. 

The value of these principles will be apparent in the exami- 
nation of the argument for a fourth dimension, most especially 
as it appears in Helmholtz’ celebrated articles in J/zxd,! which 
have done more than anything else to make philosophers take 
the subject seriously. The first illusion of which he and mathe- 
maticians generally have been the victims, is not one which 
comes under the principles just enunciated, but is nevertheless 
an important weakness in their argument. It is the transfer- 
ence to the conception of space of assumptions and conceptions 
that are true of material substance. Now the mathematician 
tells us that geometry deals with the properties of space. 
Dimension is said to be one of these properties, if not the 
only one, and as there are admittedly three of these dimensions, 
the limitations of our empirical knowledge at once suggest the 
possibility of more of them. The only problem is to produce 
the facts which will either prove their real existence, or show 
that they are thinkable and possible. The fact that we know 
of no limits to the properties of matter, and that discovery con- 
stantly shows additions to our knowledge of new properties, 
forces, or modes of action (the Réntgen rays, for example), or 
at least new phenomena, stands in good stead to shut off dog- 
matic denials of other than the known dimensions of space. 
But it is precisely here that the illusion occurs. The mathe- 
matician permits himself to be fooled by words, and pays no 


1 Vol. I, p. 301; vol. ITI, p. 212. 
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attention to their real import. He assumes without criticism 
that the relation between space and its dimensions is the same 
as that between matter or a metaphysical substance and its 
properties. This assumption may be absolutely denied, and I 
certainly deny the right to make it. The illusion arises first 
from the language about the ‘ properties’ of space, and secondly 
from identifying ‘ properties’ with dimensions, while distinguish- 
ing tacitly between space and its ‘ properties’ on the one hand, 
and space and its dimensions on the other. Metaphysical reali- 
ties, subjects or substances, like matter, spirit, ether, etc., may 
have any number of properties, known and unknown. But we 
have no a priori right to carry this possibility over to space, 
because no one entertains for a moment the supposition that 
it is a metaphysical substance lie matter or other reality. It 
is qualitatively distinguished from such conceptions. It may 
be that space possesses an indefinite number of properties, but 
we can neither assume the fact or possibility from what we 
hold to be true of matter, mind, and other subjects or substances, 
nor assume that we can treat the conception of space in the 
same way. We have to prove on other grounds that the 
conception of space is subject to the same treatment. What 
I contend for is, that we cannot logically pass, as the mathe- 
maticians do, from one of these conceptions to the other, and 
that propositions in the two cases, notwithstanding their formal 
resemblances, do not have the same meaning and implication 
unless proved on other grounds than this formal identity ; so 
that the very first step in the argument for a fourth dimension 
is vitiated by presumptions which have no right to exist. 

The whole problem of the advocates of a fourth dimension 
is to find a basis for non-Euclidean geometry. Euclidean geom- 
etry is admittedly based upon the three dimensions, and they 
assume that this new kind of geometry requires a new differ- 
ential principle. They are at least formally correct, according 
to the principles established regarding the relation between 
genus and species or between different species. But we must 
examine what difference they assume to exist between the two 
kinds of geometry. If the two are the same, the demand for 
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a fourth dimension would be absurd, according to their own 
admission. If they are different, if non-Euclidean geometry is 
different from Euclidean, the difference must be either quanti- 
tative, or qualitative, or both. If it be merely quantitative, the 
qualitative principle or condition is the same as the Euclidean ; 
if it be qualitatively different, then the new principle must be 
a new quality, a new property of space, as the fourth dimension 
is supposed to be. If the difference be both quantitative and 
qualitative, then the distinction between Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean geometry is not absolute, but they interpenetrate in 
the dimensions determining Euclidean geometry. After ascer- 
taining the alternatives between which we are placed, the only 
question that remains to determine concerns the conceptions of 
the problem entertained by non-Euclidean mathematicians. The 
second alternative is the one maintained ; and this with its quali- 
tative distinction between the two kinds of geometry, implies 
that the fourth dimension must be a new quality or property 
of space, or qualitatively different from the other dimensions. 
The first alternative is fatal because it limits the difference to 
quantity, the qualitative principle remaining the same, so that 
but one rational course is open to the mathematician, which 
is to affirm a difference of kind. We start, then, with the 
assumption that non-Euclidean geometry requires a principle 
for its basis qualitatively distinct from that of Euclidean 
geometry. What is the consequence of this step? 

The basis of geometry is said to be the ‘ properties of space.’ 
We may ask what is meant by the ‘properties’ of space, and 
this question proposes the problem of determining whether 
‘space’ is synonymous with its ‘dimensions,’ or may include 
other ‘properties’ than dimension, and whether its ‘prop- 
erties’ are the same as its dimensions. This problem ought 
first to be solved by the non-Euclidean geometer before he takes 
any other step. But I know of no attempt to do this. He has 
two alternatives. He may limit the intension of space to the 
dimensions, or he may extend it to include other properties 
than dimension, such as penetrability and divisibility or indivisi- 
bility. (I hold that space is absolutely indivisible, though it is 
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usually spoken of as divisible. In reality it is body that is 
divisible.) Now if space denote or imply other properties than 
dimension, we may ask what evidence is there that the so-called 
‘fourth dimension’ is a dimension at all. The non-Euclideans 
agree that their geometry is based upon the ‘properties of 
space. This limits them to two alternative conceptions, 
assuming that the two geometries must be distinguished. 
Either ‘space’ denotes other properties than dimension, or in 
being limited to dimension we must suppose, as they do, that 
the fourth dimension is qualitatively different from the other 
three. The supposition that the ‘fourth dimension’ is differ- 
ent in kind from the other three, and at the same time that 
space denotes only the three dimensions, would imply that non- 
Euclidean geometry is non-spatial ; that is, not based upon 
space at all, which is contrary to the original assumption. But, 
taking the two conceptions just mentioned, it should be noticed 
that the first may justify us in selecting some other property 
than dimension for the basis of non-Euclidean geometry. What 
reason have the non-Euclideans for distinguishing between the 
fourth dimension and some other property not a dimension at 
all, especially as they admit that this new ‘dimension’ cannot 
be pictured or represented in experience? Taking the second 
alternative, we find that a generalization either of the term 
‘space’ or of the term ‘dimension’ has been made. If of 
the term ‘space,’ the ‘fourth dimension’ either becomes a 
non-dimensional property, or the basis of geometry has been 
altered in its conception, which might enable us to take 
any quality of anything as the principle of non-Euclidean 
geometry. 

Let me make the case clearer by another form of statement. 
If we assume the qualitative difference between Euclidean and 
non-Euclidean geometry, there are four conceptions of space 
to be considered, three of them absolutely necessary to satisfy 
this assumption: (1) Space=three dimensions ; (2) space = 
three plus the fourth dimension or x dimensions; (3) space 
= three dimensions plus other properties ; (4) space = four or 
n dimensions plus other properties. 
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Taking space in the first of these three conceptions, the 
fourth dimension must make non-Euclidean geometry non- 
spatial, which is contrary to the supposition. On the third 
conception, the principle of non-Euclidean geometry is not a 
dimension, but some other property. Assuming the fourth 
conception, the non-Euclidean geometer must show the distinc- 
tion to be made between the fourth dimension and other proper- 
ties, especially that this dimension is qualitatively different 
from the other three. If not qualitatively different, non- 
Euclidean geometry falls to the ground as anything more than 
a modification of Euclidean geometry. This leaves, as the only 
alternative for the non-Euclidean, the second, which is the con- 
ception, and the only conception, of space that can present 
even a plausible claim in favor of a fourth dimension for the 
principle of non-Euclidean geometry. 

Now, in regard to this second conception of space, the first 
remark is that it is an extension of the meaning involved in 
the first. But passing this by as unimportant, though neces- 
sary to non-Euclidean geometry, the second remark is that the 
term ‘dimension’ is either generalized in its import qualita- 
tively, or it is a name to denote a non-dimensional property. 
The only other alternative is to hold that the three dimensions 
and the fourth are not different from each other. I want, there- 
fore, to show the logical consequences to the doctrine from 
each one of these alternatives. 

The assumption is that the fourth dimension is qualitatively 
different from the other three dimensions. It is, therefore, a 
species in contradistinction to them as other species. Now, 
when the term ‘dimension’ includes all of them, it denotes 
a common property, the conferentia, or genus; and can- 
not be used to denote the species. This would be in viola- 
tion of the principle of logical division, which is that the same 
conception cannot denominate both genus and species. Assum- 
ing that it denotes only the genus, or common quality of all the 
dimensions, we find that both Euclidean and non-Euclidean 
geometry are based upon the same quality of space, which is 
contrary to the supposition. On the other hand, if it denote 
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only a species, it must be limited either to the three dimensions 
or to the fourth, if a qualitative distinction between them is to 
be maintained. If limited to the three, then it is not legiti- 
mate to call the ‘fourth dimension’ a dimension at all, and 
non-Euclidean geometry would be based upon a non-dimen- 
sional property, say penetrability or indivisibility, which is con- 
trary to the original supposition. If it be limited to the fourth, 
then the other three are not ‘dimensions’ properly considered, 
and Euclidean geometry would be non-dimensional, which is 
also contrary to the supposition. The only alternative left is 
to apply the term equally to all four dimensions. But this 
identifies them qualftatively and breaks down the distinction 
between Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, which again 
is contrary to the supposition, unless we go outside of space 
altogether for the basis of the latter, which again contra- 
dicts the first assumption. Such a fatal set of dilemmas could 
hardly have been suspected on a first glance at the controversy ; 
but they are there as long as we use the word ‘dimension’ in 
the case, and distinguish qualitatively between Euclidean and 
non-Euclidean geometry. 

The fundamental fault of the mathematicians has been in 
extending the meaning of the term ‘dimension’ by adding a 
new species and calling it by the same name as the old. This 
mistake never occurs in the natural sciences. When a new 
species is discovered, increasing the extension of the genus, a 
new name must be adopted expressing the differentia by which 
this species is distinguished from the others. If the fourth 
dimension be a new species qualitatively different from the 
others, it should either not be called a dimension at all, or 
something should be indicated to determine the differentia by 
which it is presumably differentiated from the others. We 
may generalize the term ‘dimension’ if we choose, but we 
must not carry with it the differentia which separates the 
species ; and we are equally forbidden to employ the same 
term for the species. The reply to this criticism would be 
that the differentia is expressed in the number of the dimen- 
sion, and this reply is formally legitimate. But it is fatal in 
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two respects to the hypothesis of a new dimension qualita- 
tively determined. First, if number be the differentia of the 
species, it is purely quantitative, and the basis of non-Euclidean 
geometry is not qualitatively distinguished from the Euclidean. 
Secondly, if the conception ‘fourth,’ z.¢., number, determines a 
qualitative differentia, then the first, second, and third dimen- 
sions should be qualitatively different from each other, which 
is contrary to the supposition of Euclidean geometry. They 
are assumed to express the same commensurable quality, 
while their supposed differences are only relations of direc- 
tion from a given point. 

The language easily lends itself to an illusion, because it is 
formally the same as that in which qualitative differences are 
actually expressed or implied. But in mathematics our first 
duty is to remember that our conceptions are primarily quanti- 
tative, and that when we go beyond purely quantitative distinc- 
tions we are transcending mathematics altogether. 

What I have said here about the illusory nature of the lan- 
guage in the case is beautifully illustrated in the expression, 
«Space has dimension.’’ This proposition resembles the ordi- 
nary intensive judgment (such as “ Man is wise,” where it is 
possible to have other predicates in the same subject) only when 
we conceive the subject, space, as possibly having other prop- 
erties than dimension; but when the term ‘space’ is made 
convertible with ‘dimension,’ as is usually or always the case 
in mathematics, we should either not assume that “ Space sas 
dimension,” or when using the phrase we should recognize logi- 
cally its true import, namely, that “ Space zs dimension.”’ For 
geometry, space and dimension are the same, and hence in 
reality to assert the existence of a fourth dimension is equi- 
valent to saying that the three dimensions have a fourth or x 
dimension, or that the three dimensions are four or z dimensions. 
The absurdity of this is apparent, but it is concealed by the 
formal correctness of the proposition, “ Space has properties,” 
or, “Space has dimension.’’ But the moment we see that, for 
geometry, space and its dimensions are the same, we are forced 
to recognize that the fourth dimension becomes a predicate of 
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the other three dimensions, which is contrary to the supposition 
of non-Euclidean geometry. 

We are now prepared to examine some concrete fallacies and 
illusions of the same kind committed by Helmholtz in the 
celebrated articles in Mind already referred to, on the “ Origin 
and Meaning of Geometrical Axioms.”’ His argument here is 
to prove the empirical nature of geometrical axioms, and thus 
to avail himself of the inference, which the limitations of empiri- 
cism justify, that there are possibly other data in existence than 
the three known dimensions. In order to establish this empiri- 
cism, he undertakes to show that the axioms do not have the 
universal and necessary application which they are supposed to 
have. In this procedure he is half conscious of the principle 
that I have here laid down about the impossibility of transfer- 
ring differential predicates when an increase in the extension 
of our concepts takes place, and the force of his argument 
derives all its influence from the truth of this principle. But 
he immediately violates the principle by equivocations which 
are due to specializing terms without reckoning with the logical 
consequences of the act. Let us examine his procedure briefly. 

He calls attention to the assumed universality of the axiom 
about a straight line being the shortest path between two 
points, only to show that it is not true toa being living on a 
curved surface, to whom a curved line is the shortest distance 
between two points. This fact is supposed to set aside the 
universality of the Euclidean axiom. But there is a curious 
illusion in this claim which can be dispelled in two ways. In 
the first place, there is an equivocation in the word ‘shortest.’ 
Mathematically speaking, the Euclidean axiom still remains true 
to any being living on a spherical surface, though it may not 
be physically true. Even if it be assumed that such a being 
could not move directly at all from one point to the other, the 
distance physically and temporally the shortest to him would be 
a curved line, but this truth has nothing in it to contradict or 
modify the Euclidean axiom which still remains true mathemat- 
ically where we have to do with pure space relations and not 
with qualities other than the spatial. Secondly, if the being 
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living on the sphere £vew that this surface was curved, it would 
recognize the Euclidean axiom, and, if influenced by any 
economic motives prevalent about walking on the diagonals of 
street corners, would sigh for the physical capacity to conform 
to mathematical principles. But if it did not know that the sur- 
face was a curved one, z¢ could not draw any distinction between 
a straight and a curved line. Its mathematical and physical 
conceptions of ‘shortest’ would coincide, so that straight and 
curved would mean the same thing, and the Euclidean axiom 
would still remain. But Helmholtz happens to know the dif- 
ference between mathematical space and physical body, and by 
an equivocation in the use of ‘shortest’ can obtain an apparent 
limitation to this axiom, when applying it from the standpoint 
of his own assumed knowledge compared with that of a being 
supposed to be ignorant of his point of view. But the equivo- 
cation does not help the matter, and the ignorance of the other 
being does not interfere with the truth of the Euclidean axiom. 

A long examination of another instance by Helmholtz, 
impeaching the universality of the proposition that the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, might 
be given, but it is sufficient to take note of two omissions in 
order to vitiate the conclusion that he wishes to draw from his 
result. In the first place, he confuses two different degrees of 
extension in the use of the term ‘triangle,’ one limited to 
plane and the other including spherical triangles, which shows 
only that the universality of a proposition is never intended to 
extend beyond its subject. The proposition about the sum of 
the angles remains forever true within these limits, and Helm- 
holtz forgets that the language, while it may include spherical 
triangles, is conceived by the mathematician concretely to mean 
plane triangles. He can also obtain a universal proposition 
for both. Secondly, Helmholtz fails to see that, although a 
modification of the formula or principle in this proposition is 
required to meet the conditions of a new species, this modifi- 
cation is purely quantitative, not qualitative, and hence the 
analogy lends no support to the qualitative difference implied 
or asserted in the fourth dimension as the basis of the relations in 
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pseudo-spherical surfaces. There is an illusion also in assuming 
or insinuating that pseudo-spherical surfaces are more than 
quantitatively different from plane and spherical surfaces, so far 
as commensurable quality is concerned. 

The effect of the equivocation in the use of the word ‘dimen- 
sion’ is apparent in another way, to which attention must 
be called. If there is anything upon which mathematicians 
and mankind generally are agreed, it is that space has at least 
three dimensions, Euclidean geometers and most others hold- 
ing that it has ov/y three dimensions. But I think both can 
be denied, without favoring the contention of non-Euclidean 
mathematicians that there is a fourth dimension in any sense 
in which they are understood to affirm it. In denying the 
existence of three dimensions, we have two alternative affirm- 
ative propositions, both of which may be true if we assume 
two meanings for the term ‘dimension.’ They are: (1) that 
space has only oze dimension ; (2) that it has an indefinite or 
infinite number of dimensions. This claim is borne out by the 
fact that, when we speak of space as having ‘dimension,’ we 
express a single quality which is divided up into ‘three dimen- 
sions,’ without implying that the species are qualitatively dif- 
ferent from their base, but are only relations of the same quality » 
to different points of view. In fact the ‘three dimensions’ 
are properly defined and reducible to commensurable quality in 
which the units are always the same in each dimension. The 
three dimensions, therefore, cannot qualitatively differ from 
this without losing their commensurable nature. Why, then, 
are they called ‘dimensions,’ as if they were species of a genus? 
The answer to this question must be, either that the term 
is illegitimate altogether, or that it expresses only certain 
quantitative relations having mathematical convenience in the 
mensuration of bodies. Both alternatives are fatal to the sup- 
position of a fourth ‘dimension’ in a qualitative sense without 
either going outside the meaning of dimension as denoting 
commensurable quality, or going outside the conception of 
space, which are both contrary to the supposition of non- 
Euclideans. 
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The supposition that there are three dimensions instead of 
one, or that there are only three dimensions, is purely arbitrary, 
though convenient for certain practical purposes. Here the sup- 
position expresses only differences of relation ; that is, differences 
of direction from an assumed point, Thus, what would be said to 
lie in a plane in one relation, would lie in the third dimension 
in another. There is no way to determine absolutely what is 
the first, second, or third dimension. If the plane horizontal 
to the sensorium be called plane dimension, the plane vertical 
to it will be called solid, or the third dimension, but a change 
of position will change the names of these dimensions without 
involving the slightest qualitative change or difference in mean- 
ing. Moreover, we usually select three lines or planes termi- 
nating vertically at the same point, the lines connecting the 
three surfaces of a cube with the same point, as the representa- 
tives of what is meant by three dimensions, and reduce all 
other lines and planes to these. But interesting facts are 
observable here. (1) If the vertical relation between two lines 
be necessary for defining a ‘dimension,’ then all other lines 
than the specified ones are either not in any dimension at all, 
or they are outside the three given dimensions. This is denied 
by all parties, which only shows that a vertical relation to other 
lines is not necessary to the determination of a dimension. (2) 
If lines outside the three vertically intersecting lines still lie in 
dimension, or are reducible to the other dimensions, they may 
lie in more than one dimension at the same time, which after 
all is a fact. This only’ shows that qualitatively all three 
dimensions are the same, and that any line outside of another 
can only represent a dimension in the sense of direction from 
a given point or line, and we are entitled to assume as many 
dimensions as we please, all within the ‘three dimensions.’ 

This mode of treatment shows the source of the illusion 
about the ‘fourth dimension.’ The term in its generic import 
denotes commensurable quality and denotes only one such 
quality, so that the property supposed to determine non- 
Euclidean geometry must be qualitatively different from this, 
if its figures involve the necessary qualitative differentiation 
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from Euclidean mathematics. But this would shut out the 
idea of ‘dimension ’ as its basis, which is contrary to the sup- 
position. On the other hand, the term has a specific meaning, 
which, as different qualitatively from the generic, excludes the 
right to use the generic term to describe them differentially, 
but if used only quantitatively, that is, to express direction, as 
it in fact does in these cases, involves the admission of the 
actual, not a supposititious, existence of the fourth dimension, 
which again is contrary to the supposition of non-Euclidean 
geometry. Stated briefly, dimension as commensurable quality 
makes the existence of a fourth dimension a transcendental 
problem, but as mere direction an empirical problem, and the 
last conception satisfies all the requirements of the case, because 
it conforms to the purely quantitative differences which exist 
between Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, as the very 
language about ‘surfaces,’ ‘triangles,’ etc., in spite of the prefix 
‘pseudo,’ necessarily implies. If the difference be made quali- 
tative, neither the conception of direction will satisfy the case, 
because this is quantitative, nor that of dimension, because the 
fourth dimension would have to be zov-dimensional. The sim- 
ple illusion of Helmholtz lies in the confusion of dimension, 
now denoting commensurable quality, with direction, now denot- 
ing certain quantitative relations, and he merely carries this 
confusion over to the ‘fourth dimension,’ with the implications 
of transcendentalism in its qualitative differentiation from the 
others. 

Why Helmholtz should have been guilty of this confusion it 
is hard to say, when we remember his own conception of the 
basis of geometry. In the very article above referred to, he 
says: “In conclusion, I would again urge that the axioms of 
geometry are not propositions pertaining only to the pure doc- 
trine of space. As I said before, they are concerned with 
quantity.”” If geometry can be based upon the notion of quan- 
tity as well as space quality, he ought to have seen at once that 
his ‘fourth dimension’ did not require to be a new quality, but 
only a new quantitative relation of the one quality of space, 
which it in reality is. Distinguish between ‘dimension’ as 
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commensurable quality and the use of the term to denote direc- 
tional relations, and the problem is solved. The fourth and 
even z ‘dimensions’ can be admitted as empirical fac/s, and there 
will be no necessity for showing the empirical nature of geo- 
metrical axioms, in order to obtain an a friov7 presumption, from 
the limitations and indefinite capacities of experience, in favor 
of a possible existence for transcendental properties of space. 

There is one more illusion growing out of this confusion of 
‘dimension’ with direction. It relates to the movements of 
points, lines, and figures, assumed by mathematicians in repre- 
senting the various relations expressed by Euclidean space. 
The motion of a point is said to produce a line in one dimen- 
sion ; the motion of a line about one end produces a plane, and 
the motion of a plane about one of its sides will produce a solid, 
or the third dimension. The ‘fourth dimension’ is demanded 
for a certain motion of a solid! But we may say first that, in 
mathematical parlance, a point cannot be made to move, nor 
can a line or a plane. Only bodies can move. This may be 
admitted to be quibbling, but it calls attention to the fact that, 
if mechanical motion is to determine the matter of dimension, 
the motion of a ‘point,’ or ‘atom,’ must be in more than one 
‘dimension’ at a time. A solid, being in three dimensions, 
will move in them, and, if it gets out of them, will either not be 
a solid at all, or, if it is in the ‘fourth dimension,’ we should 
require a transcendental physics as the basis of non-Euclidean 
geometry, and this is not in the contract of the mathematician, 
but only a new property of space. But to dismiss quibbling, if 
we accept the fact that the dimensions can be constructively 
represented as described, why assume that a point can move 
only in one dimension, a line in two, and a plane in the third? 
From what has been said about the relative and interchangeable 
nature of the dimensions, any one being the other according to 
point of view, and from the fact that the motion of a point must 
pass through what is called the third dimension and also exists 
in a plane at the same time, it is evident that even a moving 
point must imply all three dimensions. It cannot move in all 
three directions at the same time, but the whole commensurable 
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quality of space is implied by the existence of a point, a line, 
and a plane, as well as a solid. Hence geometry, constructive 
and symbolic, is based, not upon dimensions as commensurable 
quality, but upon dimensions as directions, and in this way 
creates no presumptions in favor of any new commensurable 
quality. To argue for it is simply one of those equivocations 
which ought not to deceive a common schoolboy, not to say 
anything of men with the reputation of Helmholtz and 
Riemann. 

Several other similar illusions might be pointed out, such 
as Helmholtz’ language about flat space and curved space, but 
I shall not discuss them here. They are either a confusion 
of the abstract with the concrete, or of quantitative with 
qualitative logic ; and after our lengthy exposure of this latter 
all-pervading fallacy, it is not necessary to do more than to 
reiterate the one important rule that qualitative differences 
can never be expressed by the same term, so that all this dis- 
cussion about a fourth dimension is simply an extended mass 
of equivocations turning upon the various meanings of the 
term ‘dimension.” This, when once discovered, cither makes 
the controversy ridiculous or the claim for non-Euclidean prop- 
erties a mere truism, but effectually explodes the logical claim 
for a new dimensional quality for space, as a piece of mere jug- 
glery in which the juggler is as badly deceived as his spectators. 
It simply forces mathematics to transcend its own functions as 
defined and limited by its own advocates, and to assume the 
prerogatives of metaphysics. With the non-Euclideans it would 
become a science of quality as well as, or instead of, quantity, 
and would hardly stop with Helmholtz’ empiricism for an 
argument in favor of its transcendental ‘dimension.’ 

I have intended this exhaustive logical criticism as a precau- 
tion against a great deal of crazy metaphysics which might 
support itself upon the authority of men like Helmholtz and 
Riemann. Occultism simply revels in the doctrine of a fourth 
dimension, and is absolved from the duty of proving it z# se by 
the authority of presumably sane scientific men ; and while it 
may be sufficient simply to laugh at the pretensions of the occult- 
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ist, and while it only dignifies his speculations seriously to con- 
sider them, there are some at least quasi-genuine phenomena 
which throw the reins to madhouse theories, when both parties 
soberly discuss the claims for a fourth dimension and remain 
wholly ignorant of the logical principles, which not only vitiate 
the argument for the existence, or even possibility, of this ‘dimen- 
sion,’ but make the talk about it mere child’s play. In taking 
this position, however, it is not necessary to deny the fact 
of other than the known properties of existence, nor to deny 
that there is more than is dreamt of in any of our philosophies, 
but only that the logical terms of the problem take us wholly 
beyond the limits of geometry and mathematics for our ‘ meta- 
dimension.’ Not only must we distort and change our concep- 
tion of space, but we require equally to modify that of geom- 
etry and mathematics, so that they cease to deal with mere 
quantity and are made to share the precarious fortunes of meta- 
physics. We may take this course if we like, but our science 
would lose its much boasted certitude by the change, and would 
very soon turn into a fool’s paradise. We cannot limit mathe- 
matics by definition to the consideration of pure quantity, and 
then introduce into our data qualitative differentials which bear 
no quantitative import but the name. If we do this, the futility 
of our procedure is only concealed by one of the simplest of 
illusions, unless it is our distinct purpose to base mathematics 
upon a system of metaphysics which is as fanciful as wonder- 
land. An equivocation is a poor compass, when we set out on 
Kant’s shoreless ocean in search of a harbor, and, if we discover 
its character before we make the venture, we shall be all the 
wiser for it. But without equivocation we can in no case 
accomplish any more than the man in Mother Goose, who “ ran 
fourteen miles in fifteen days and never looked behind him,” 
only to find in the end that he was just where he had started. 


James H. Hysvop. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
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MORALITY THE LAST OF DOGMAS. 


F we reflect on the gradual disappearance of those relig- 
ious dogmas which for so long exercised an undisputed 
authority both on the reason and on the feelings of mankind, 
and the very thought of whose extinction aroused the most 
intense horror in the minds of our predecessors, there seems 
no presumption in inquiring whether morality be not itself an 
untenable dogma, a remnant of the old superstition, and, as it 
were, the iast chain of the primitive slavery of man. Nor are 
we unjustified in questioning the validity of doctrines and sen- 
timents already opposed or denounced by great thinkers of 
various ages, as in Hume’s denial of moral obligation, in the 
vehement attacks of Helvétius and Bentham on the current 
ethical ideals, and in the predictions repeated in our own day 
by Mr. Spencer as to the coming disappearance of duty as a 
recognized spring of action. 

In view of the light thrown by modern science on the nature 
and probable origin of the moral consciousness, and taking also 
into account the constant growth and the increasing stability 
of the feelings of freedom and independence, whose recogni- 
tion necessarily implies in many cases, as I shall explain further 
on, a sort of moral indifference and a tendency to place szght 
in the foreground and duty in the background; I think the 
conclusion is not unwarranted that, in the course of time, all 
moral feelings (those, that is, involving such ideas as obliga- 
tion or compulsion, duty and the like) will disappear from the 
human mind and cease to have any influence upon the further 
development of the race. This conclusion may be briefly 
Stated by saying, that ¢he evolution (I might better say the 
dissolution) of morality ts from ‘duty’ towards ‘right,’ the 
former diminishing as the latter increases. In order to make 
this theory well understood, and to meet some objections often 
urged against the naturalistic philosophy, I shall remind the 
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reader of some principles which, while generally admitted, are 
frequently forgotten or disregarded. 

There are two very important psychological laws, which it is 
necessary to bear in mind in an inquiry concerning the validity 
and authority of ethical theories: first, that action ultimately 
depends upon feeling, not upon mere knowledge or judgment ; 
second, that a feeling which, through the experiences and mental 
associations of the race or the individual, has become like an 
organic element of the mind cannot be suddenly eliminated, 
when it is discovered that its promptings are contrary to reason 
or opposed to a different mode of acting dictated by new judg- 
ments arising from a better acquaintance with, and a sounder 
interpretation of, the phenomena of nature. 

The first proposition is sufficiently obvious, and therefore I 
shall not dwell on it at length, contenting myself with calling 
attention to the well-known fact that, although feeling is finally 
the spring of action, judgment usually plays an important part 
in the origination of our feelings. Indeed, judgment and feel- 
ing react upon each other, and either give rise to, or greatly 
modify each other. Which one will have the supremacy depends 
upon circumstances ; but what is here to be emphasized, and 
what the second of the two laws mentioned above implies, is, 
that feeling and judgment are very often opposed to each other ; 
and, where this opposition exists, our actions, obeying the 
promptings of our feelings, must of necessity be contrary to 
our judgments, the former apparently giving the lie to the latter, 
—a condition of affairs made still worse by our fruitless efforts 
to reconcile the two antagonistic states of the mind, whose sup- 
posed unity would be destroyed if we accepted the coexistence 
in it of what seem to be mutually destructive elements. 

Very often a special feeling invariably follows a special judg- 
ment; and, by an ‘association of ideas,’ the feeling finally 
comes to be excited by the mere presence of the subject of the 
judgment, even if the judgment be not actually formed. This 
happens especially in those cases in which the judgment has 
been formed often and the corresponding feeling has been very 
intense : the feeling, which originally required the intermediary 
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agency of a conscious recognition of its cause, is finally aroused 
by what vy be termed an unconscious recognition, and consti- 


tutes one of those emotional states for which seemingly there 
is no cause. It is to be observed that in all cases of this kind, 
where the original immediate causes of the emotion have dis- 
appeared from consciousness, the feeling is necessarily vagu: 
and indistinct ; or, in more strict language, its cause is indeti- 
nitely apprehended. The child who, on being left alone in the 
dark, cries for some one to keep him company, saying that he 
feels afraid, is unable to say what he is afraid of ; nevertheless, 


he is evidently the victim of an indefinite, yet very strong, terror, 
Ithough he may never have heard of ghosts, a) ‘tions, or 
other in ry beings, the belief in which was in cause 
of similar feclings in his progenitors. Nor is this all. These 
inherited ngs, further dey then y the 
tales urses and ignorant pare VE him 
during his life, however much he ma wove his knowledge 

correct his judgments. The reason is very obvious: a 
constant recurrence of the same feeling throuch cs of 
generations, or even throur a long period of ial life, 
produces organic alterations in the nervous + s h it 

the reaction of a site feeling or of 

in ment, during, if not an equal, at least a ver’ ime 
to sform. While the process of reorganizat ing 
on, judgment will be overruled by feeling, and by «© feelin. the 


legitimacy of whose authority is denied by the very subject 
who experiences and obeys it. But it is evident that, 


end, a feeling will be organized correspondir aent, 
and the opposite feeling will disappear. 

The application of the foregoing con © the ‘moral 
problem’ I take to be of the utmost theoretical importance ; 
for they partly lead to, and partly justify, ‘rther probable 
conclusion that morality, with its machi a obligation, 


conscience, and duty, being based on feelings originated in 
superst it) slavery, and in an inadequate and unscien- 
ift ) of the world in general, and of man in partic- 
ular, is doomed to vani: ler tl ure of enlightened 
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reason, which will cease to consider it either necessary or 
profitable. While a declaration of this sort may seem startling 
and cynical to some, and repulsive to others, it must be remem- 
bered that it is the privilege of the student to place himself at 
the point of view of an impartial spectator, who, by observing 
the path man has followed in the past and the direction in which 
he is moving at present, endeavors to discover, not what the 
future condition of the race ought to be, or what condition 
would be most desirable, but what actually will be the condi- 
tion in question. If the picture appear shocking, it is only 
because of our inherited, but unreasonable, habit of judging 
nature by the standard of our sentiments. But, once we have 
objectized man and included him in the great universal whole, 
as but one of the infinite cosmical phenomena, we shall cease 
to be ‘morally’ shocked or disgusted. What is apprehended as 
necessary, as ‘natural,’ can never give rise to indignation, con- 
tempt, or hatred ; and, as we pass no moral or condemnatory 
judgments on the bloody struggles of our animal and savage 
progenitors, reflection might lead us to look with equanimity 
upon the probable amoral (if I may coin this word) condition 
of our remote descendants, however revolting this condition 
may be to our present modes of feeling. 

Before proceeding with my exposition, I wish to remark that, 
in the course of this discussion, I take the evolutionary, monis- 
tic, and utilitarian theories for granted, at least to a certain 
extent; but, unlike some distinguished advocates of these 
views, I do not think that morality can be identified with 
hygiene, dietetics, gymnastics, and other sciences and arts, 
which, although of great importance and utility, are not in 
themselves branches of what is ordinarily termed ethics. Dr. 
Bain, I believe, has said that there can be no ethics without 
moral disapprobation, which implies the idea of duty, and 
those feelings known as conscience (what Bain calls the 
“slavish conscience’’) and obligation. What remains after 
these have been removed, may be termed the science of useful 
or pleasant conduct, but not the science of mera/ conduct — 
ethics, morality. And, considering what disturbing effects 
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one single word can introduce into a philosophic system, and 
how it can oppose the progress of an otherwise commendable 
doctrine, it were advisable not to make use of such terms as 
‘ethical,’ ‘moral,’ ‘ethics,’ ‘morality,’ except where strictly 
necessary. Where no one would dispute that it is better for 
a man to eat rice pudding than apple pie, a controversy would 
be sure to arise as soon as that proposition was announced as 
a fundamental ‘ principle of ethics.’ 

The characteristic feature of the moral consciousness I take 
to be the idea or feeling of ‘duty,’ first manifesting itself in 
the individual in the form of that feeling or sensibility known 
as ‘conscience.’ But it is necessary to distinguish the truly 
moral element in conscience from other concrete elements, 
which, although usually associated with it, and often included 
under the same name, are really of a different kind from moral 
feelings properly so called, and must not, strictly speaking, be 
considered as either identical with, or as components of, the 
moral conscience.! Such, for instance, are the feelings of 
shame and regret, both of which are frequently found acting 
independently of, and even in opposition to, our moral feelings. 
The boy who, although convinced that it is his duty to say his 
prayers, feels ashamed to do so before his unbelieving school- 
mates, and the timid young man who against his conscience 
indulges in intemperance and breaks his vows or resolutions of 
chastity in the presence of his less scrupulous companions, are 
illustrations of the truth that while the sense of concrete shame 
is no doubt a powerful deterrent from wrong-doing, it is not to 
be identified with conscience proper.? Likewise the feeling of 
regret, often present with remorse, is not seldom experienced 
outside of all sense of duty; and it is well known that a person 


1 By a concrete feeling I understand one which is referred, either directly or 
by a mental representation, to a particular, specific cause: ¢g., fear of a particu- 
lar individual or of punishment of some kind inflicted by a known agent. An 
abstract feeling is not accompanied by a mental representation of its cause: ¢., 
superstitious fear of the dead ; shame experienced by an over-chaste woman at 
beholding her own nude body; fear of a child in the dark, etc. The latter 
feelings owe their origin to an association of ideas. 

2See Leslie Stephen’s Science of Ethics, ch. VILL, §§ 12, 14. 
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sometimes regrets having done a good action. The thief 
may repent of having neglected an opportunity to steal, and 
the miser may reproach himself for having inadvertently 
yielded to a charitable impulse. Similar remarks apply to all 
other concrete feelings, such as fear of punishment ; and the 
general principle may be established, that the moment con- 
science assumes the form of a concrete feeling, it ceases to be 
a moral feeling. 

Conscience, I apprehend, in the strictly moral sense of the 
word, is mainly an abstract feeling of fear of punishment most 
vividly exhibited in the feeling of remorse following the com- 
mission of an immoral act; to which it must be added, that it 
is exclusively an egoistic feeling, inasmuch as it is a painful 
state experienced by the individual on his own account, and not 
a sympathetic or altruistic sentiment. The genesis of this 
feeling has been well explained by Dr. Bain, Mr. Spencer, and 
others, although, I believe, they sometimes include in the moral 
consciousness elements which might be otherwise classified.! 
Here I shall deal with the matter in a general manner, and only 
in so far as is necessary for the complete understanding of 
my subject. 

In the early stages of human development, man is accustomed 
to look upon nature as on an aggregate of superhuman beings, 
having an irresistible influence upon his life, whose operations 
he cannot change at will, and to whose rules he must submit. 
Together with these views is found the belief that the chief of 
the tribe has a divine authority over all his subjects, and that his 
decisions are the decisions of a superior power, from whose 
decrees there is no possible way of escaping; the latter cir- 
cumstance giving rise to a feeling of absolute, slavish, and 
unconditional submission, and to a recognition of the neces- 
sary obligatoriness —that is, unavoidableness —of all acts of 
obedience. All modes of conduct violating the commands of 
the chief are usually followed by severe punishment and threats 
of further punishment to be administered by invisible rulers. 


1 See, for instance, Bain’s Emotions and Will, pt. I, ch. XV, § 22, and pt. II, 
ch. X, § 8; Spencer’s Data of Ethics, ch. VII. 
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Without mentioning the fear of individual revenge consequent 
upon aggression, nor the fear of the disapprobation of fellow- 
beings (the latter feeling being probably a transformation of the 
former), we have two very powerful sanctions, the sanction of 
despotism and the sanction of superstition. By a process of 
association, easy to understand, the feeling of fear gradually 
comes to accompany the commission of forbidden acts, even if 
the idea of punishment be not actually present in conscious- 
ness. In thus passing from the concrete or definite to the 
abstract or indefinite, those primitive, animal emotions origi- 
nally recognizable as the offspring of despotism and superstition, 
are changed into the more respectable feelings constituting 
the conscience. The sense of external authority and coercion 
survives in the form of moral obligation; while the dread of 
an unavoidable punishment inflicted on the disobedient subject 
survives in the form of remorse. Of the fact that the ‘pangs’ 
and ‘recriminations’ of a ‘guilty conscience’ are in reality 
an abstract feeling of fear, we may convince ourselves by 
observing the actions of a man acting against what he con- 
siders his duty. At the moment of perpetrating a crime, the 
criminal, however certain he may be of the absence of all 
witnesses, instinctively looks around him with anxiety, as if 
afraid of something or somebody ; after perpetrating it, he is 
continually haunted by the threatening image of his victim; 
and, in civilized countries, the terrors of remorse usually pre- 
sent themselves in the form of policemen, detectives, and exe- 
cutioners. Not that these concrete feelings in themselves 
constitute conscience ; but conscience, in passing from the 
abstract form to the concrete, very plainly betrays its origin. 

Notwithstanding the great stress laid by sentimentalists and 
intuitionists on the freedom of the will and the responsibility 
of man as a moral agent, they also recognize the externality 
of the sanction giving conscience its authoritative and impera- 
tive character. Far from seeing in it a purely subjective state, 
disconnected from all external causes, except in so far as it 
judges the acts of the individual, they see in it the manifestation 
of an outside power; something which is not the will, since to 
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it the will yields and obeys; which is not the work of the mind, 
for experience shows that the mind is impotent either to destroy 
or to create it ; something irresistible, to which we must sub- 
mit, and do submit; in short, something which is not se/f, but 
above and more powerful than se/f. Taking this feeling of 
externality as an irrefragable testimony given by conscience 
as to its own origin from a higher source than the individual, 
and interpreting it by saying that conscience itself declares its 
authority to be ‘delegated,’ they have found in this ‘faculty’ 
one of their favorite demonstrations of the existence of a 
Supreme Being.! The feeling in question may, however, be 
explained on a more probable, if less flattering, hypothesis. 

I think I can now derive the consequences which I believe 
follow from the above doctrines, and from others of similar 
import, as well as from a new order of feelings tending more 
and more to displace the old moral feelings. 

There exists in man an ever growing tendency to assert his 
own independence, in so far as that independence is consistent 
with his well-being ; to admit no restrictions as legitimate but 
those to which he voluntarily submits in view of his own inter- 
est ; and to repudiate, as unwarranted and unjustifiable oppres- 
sion, all external authority whose credentials have not been 
previously approved by his unfettered judgment and recognized 
as conducive to his happiness and security. While a feeling 
of revolt against all kinds of despotism develops, a corresponding 
judgment is formed —that feelings implying unconditional and 
blind obedience are to be rejected, their authority being denied 
both by reason and (at least partially) by a strong sense of free- 
dom, with which the sense of duty is obviously inconsistent. 
Conscience, in whose elements of moral obligation and remorse 
we have discovered the traces of slavish and superstitious sub- 
jection, is not likely to survive very long the naturalistic 
conception of its origin, nor to resist the opposing influence 
of new feelings and rectified judgments disputing its place in 
consciousness. ‘Right’ is constantly taking some ground from 


1See Martineau’s 7yfes of Ethical Theory, 2d ed., vol. Il, pp. 104-5; also 
Flint’s 7heism, Lecture VII. 
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the domain of ‘duty,’ and the indications seem to be that, in 
the future development of the race, the ‘moral sense,’ becom- 
ing rudimentary, will end by leaving the mind entirely. For, 
to my way of thinking, it is as improbable that conscience and 
the allied feelings will continue after their illusory foundation 
has been exposed, as it is that superstition will continue after 
its nature has been understood, and its claims found to conflict 
with new conceptions, as to whose validity we entertain no 
doubts. 

Man exists as a natural and necessary product of universal 
forces, and, like all other organic beings, obeys the law of self- 
preservation, so emphatically maintained by Spinoza. To use 
the somewhat ambiguous yet forcible expression of this philos- 
opher, man exists by the supreme right of nature ; that is, he 
has a right to live and to preserve his being by following those 
subjective guides (‘sovereign masters,” as Bentham calls them) 
which, in the form of pleasure and pain, lead him to the per- 
formance of acts which promote his well-being and develop his 
life, and deter him from the performance of acts tending to 
impair his vital energies. When I refer to these conditions as 
‘rights,’ I mean that they must be accepted as facts that, 
being of a necessary character, cannot be reprobated on any 
rational grounds. It is also a matter of fact that, in pursuing 
its own interests, every organism constantly finds itself in the 
presence of other organisms whose interests and welfare cannot 
but conflict with its own ; whence results a struggle wherein 
the inferior organism must succumb and the superior organism 
survive and propagate. Whether this condition of affairs be 
repulsive or shocking, and whether it ‘ought’ to be different 
from what it is, are questions no longer to be asked, once we 
have discarded the old idea of an arbitrary will governing the 
phenomena of nature. In the above order of facts we have 
the law of natural ‘justice’ (to employ a very objectionable 
term), so well expounded by Darwin and Spencer, but whose 
application to human justice is only partially made by the 
latter, who, notwithstanding the sternness of his philosophy, 
sometimes yields (unconsciously, no doubt) to the promptings 
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of traditional sentimentality in favor of one class or another, 
And here comes the final and most important of all questions : 
Is there any warrant for substituting in place of natural justice 
those artificial systems embraced under the appellation of 
morality ? 

Having formulated the question in this blunt manner, I am 
very liable to be misunderstood and prejudged at the outset ; 
and for this reason I wish to say, before proceeding, that my 
objections are not to the usual modes of acting, but to the 
usual modes of feeling and of judging. While I do not doubt 
that he who murders another may with propriety be executed 
or imprisoned, I dispute the propriety of saying that he has 
violated the ‘moral law,’ or that he has performed a ‘ wrong’ 
action, taking the word ‘wrong’ in its subjective or intuitionist 
sense (and this I hold to be ¢#e moral sense of the term). 
This will appear more plainly in the course of my exposition. 

Suppose that, being hungry, I meet a man carrying some 
food, draw out my dagger, kill him, and satisfy my hunger. 
You say I have acted against my duty, against my moral obli- 
gation, and that I ought not to murder my fellow-being, because 
that is not right. But what is the import of these expressions? 
In old times it was believed — instinctively believed — that the 
community had an indisputable claim upon the individual ; that 
his acts must conform to the will of chiefs and gods; that injury 
inflicted by him upon his fellows was followed by divine pun- 
ishment here and hereafter; and that it was necessary for 
him to sacrifice his welfare to the whims of a despot invested 
by the gods with supernatural authority. These, and similar 
experiences, slowly grew into the further belief that the in- 
terests of others were to be looked after by every individual 
in preference to his own, and, by a very natural extension of 
the principle, that he was not performing his part —or doing 
his ‘duty ’— when simply endeavoring to further his own well- 
being, but that, on the contrary, self-sacrifice was what was 
expected of him ; and when to such feelings was added the fear 
of the various sanctions, a state of mind arose from which the 
moral feelings — conscience, moral obligation, etc. — gradually 
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evolved. It is true that we still have these feelings, and act 
in accordance with them; it is true that, in the above case, you 
may appeal to my feelings, and that, controlled by them, I may 
concur in your view of the matter, sharing your indignation 
and your horror. But you cannot, I believe, appeal to my 
understanding, nor will you be able to find in your understand- 
ing any justification of your own feelings on the subject. The 
genesis of these feelings shows us that their authority is based 
on erroneous judgments, implicit or explicit, and, although they 
have been organized in our system and cannot be suddenly 
displaced, they must vanish under the continual action of 
rectified judgments. For these judgments tell us that we do 
not depend upon any supernatural beings ; that our lives are 
not governed by the arbitrary dictates of a free will, not even 
our own ; that the community has no de jure claim upon us, 
although it may have a de facto claim ; that the only limit to 
our actions is set by our own interests, of whatever kind; that 
the individual is not an instrument of the gods or of the com- 
munity, but rather the community is an instrument of the 
individual in the pursuance of his own happiness ; and that, 
finally, the only legitimate appeal that according to reason we 
can make, is to the individual’s own interests. He is not 
destined by any higher power to promote the happiness of 
others, to sacrifice his well-being to the well-being of others ; 
nor do I see any reason why he should lend blind and uncon- 
ditional obedience to the dictates of others. Reverting to the 
above example, I may say that I am an organized being pos- 
sessed of certain desires, having certain wants, and actuated by 
certain feelings. Your wants are different from mine, and you 
gratify them in your own way ; I gratify mine in my way, that 
is, according to the peculiarities of my organization. Can you 
point out anything abnormal in my way of acting? Not unless 
you beg the question by saying that your way of acting is the 
only normal way. I do not say my way of acting is the right 
way ; I simply satisfy my wants, as you satisfy yours. You 
may say I have injured my fellow-man, you may imprison or 
execute me; but beyond these matters of fact (with which 
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the feeling of sympathy may consist), you cannot go; reason 
refuses to sanction your despotic sense of duty, which you 
attempt to impose upon me. Can you tell me why it is my 
duty to act according to your feelings, while it is not your 
duty to act according to mine? 

The abstract moral ideas and feelings have, indeed, been 
repeatedly denounced by eminent philosophers as empty words 
devoid of all meaning. The charge is, no doubt, exaggerated, 
inasmuch as the moral feelings are real facts, whose very exist- 
ence cannot be denied. But, I believe, the charge can be 
substantiated that such feelings arise from original erroneous 
judgments, implicit or explicit, and from too narrow a view of 
the phenomena under consideration. For, if I place myself on 
the ground of what may with propriety be termed ‘pure 
reason,’ I do not see why I should expect others to feel as I 
feel and act as I do, or would, act. This would be assuming a 
uniformity in human nature which is not countenanced by 
experience and observation. All I am justified in saying is 
that, under given circumstances, / would act thus or thus; 
that he who acts otherwise thinks and feels in a different 
manner from me, and that his organization must be different 
from mine; and while I may be displeased with his conduct, 
I cannot, or shall not —if I have thoroughly realized that 
he is not I, and that his motives are not, and cannot be, my 
motives — experience any feeling of moral disapprobation in 
connection with my judgment of the matter. I may dislike 
the act in question as I dislike a homely picture, and I may say 
that, in my opinion, the man is ignorant or foolish, as I say the 
painter is a poor artist ; any further judgment takes for granted 
what cannot be taken for granted — that the other man’s actions 
are to be regulated by my feelings. Nor can I find any plausi- 
ble reason why he should sacrifice his well-being to the well- 
being of others, for this would be to deny him the absolute 
freedom which every being possesses, in so far as that freedom 
is considered as the natural power with which every being is 
endowed. I have no claim on him, and if I am to appeal to him 
I must do so through his feelings, not my own ; for it would be 
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absurd to expect that he should act in opposition to his springs 
of action, and it would be equally absurd to say that it is his 
‘duty’ to do what / would do, 7.e., what would please me but 
not Aim, or that he ‘ought’ to do what he really cannot do, not 
having the will to do it, or lacking the necessary motives to 
determine his will in the desired direction. . 

If, passing from the consideration of others to myself, I 
examine my own feelings, I shall find that, as I recognize the 
freedom of others (in the understanding, of course, that I am 
equally free not to allow them to injure me, and to oppose my 
freedom to theirs whenever I am so disposed), there is no reason 
why they should not recognize my own freedom ; that, as I 
have no claims upon them, nor are their actions to be regulated 
by my likings, they have no claims on me, nor are my actions 
to be regulated by their likings. If I consult and scrutinize 
my conscience, I find that it is a sort of ghost whose authority 
is derived from the servility and slavery of my ancestors, and 
whose ‘imperative dictates’ are the echoes of a state of oppres- 
sion and superstition against which my present feelings of 
freedom protest and revolt. I recognize no claims of others 
on me, no conscience, no obligation — I am my own master. 
Whatever your claims or pretensions may be, they are nothing 
to me, except in so far as they please or displease me. If you 
have a ‘right’ to do your pleasure, it is my ‘right’ to do my 
own pleasure; nor does it follow from the nature of things 
that I must consult your interests regardless of my interests. 
If I have any regard for your welfare, it must come from 
my being pleased with your welfare, not from your being dis- 
pleased with my conduct. In plainer terms, if I voluntarily 
do what is agreeable to you, I am exercising a right, and not 
discharging a duty ; I do it because I wish to do it, not because 
I am ‘morally obliged’ to do it. 

It may be said that ‘reason’ cannot be severed from feeling, 
and that it is absurd to endeavor to reason our feelings out of 
existence ; that. feelings, being ultimate facts, must be received 
as the motives of all human conduct, and that, however incom- 
prehensible they may be in themselves, they have to be taken 
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into account in all investigations and discussions relating to 
the doings of men and their mutual relations ; and that, there- 
fore, the moral feelings, no matter what they may be in their 
ultimate nature, are to be accepted as real and very powerful 
springs of action, no less than hunger and thirst. To this the 
answer is, that themoral feelings differ from mere sensations 
and from other feelings and emotions in that they, being of 
an abstract nature and implying some more or less definite 
judgments (as, for instance, that something will punish me, 
that something compels me, etc.), can easily be eliminated by 
rectified judgments based on a more adequate conception of the 
position of man in the universe and of his relations to other 
organized beings ; although it must be borne in mind that the 
elimination cannot take place suddenly, but only gradually. 

I know that some objections may be raised against the present 
view. It is unnecessary, however, to examine them separately, 
considering that there is a final and—-to my mind —unan- 
swerable argument in the doctrine of determinism, so strongly 
held by Spinoza, and before whose logical consequences he 
had, as a rule, the courage to stand without flinching, although 
experiencing, perhaps, a sort of ‘sublime horror’ at seeing the 
apparent contradiction between the traditional feelings of man- 
kind and the dictates of reason ; between those states of mind 
created by an anthropomorphic and anthropocentric conception 
of the world, and those judgments ensuing from the concep- 
tion of the universe as an eternal flow of inexorable phenomena, 
comprising not only the material frame of man but the opera- 
tions of his understanding as well. Towards this conception, 
modified and confirmed by modern science, the intellect of our 
age seems to be moving with irresistible force. Man has finally 
been included in the realm of nature ; his origin and develop- 
ment are believed to be due to the same processes and laws 
which govern the formation and transformations of all other 
bodies and systems of bodies; his present condition, as well as his 
present conduct, are considered as fatal effects of his preceding 
conduct and states, the latter having been reached through a slow 
and continuous growth under the influence of physical forces. 
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Although incomprehensible in itself, mind is at least known, so 
far as experience can teach, to be the necessary concomitant of 
a special molecular organization whose laws are the laws of 
physics and of chemistry, and whose modifications must depend 
upon the transformations of existing forces. It is also admitted 
that the material system constituting the organism cannot pro- 
duce by itself, without cause, any change in the arrangement 
or proportion of its component elements, and that all mental 
phenomena, volition included, must follow the universal law of 
causation. This law, conceived to-day, not simply as a relation 
of succession, but as a dynamical process in which every fact is 
the continuation of a preceding fact ; this law, which is ulti- 
mately nothing but the law of inertia, by virtue of which what- 
ever is continues to be, and nothing degins but decomes, leaves 
no room for sudden and mysterious interventions either from 
‘within’ or from ‘without.’ Every organism is accepted to 
be a laboratory whose chemical reactions appear in conscious- 
ness as mental states; and the laws of general physics are 
finally the laws, if not of thought as such, at least of the 
indispensable conditions of its existence. 

From a system of philosophy based on these fundamental 
principles and holding that all phenomena, both past and future, 
are capable of being expressed by an algebraic equation, the 
belief in the so-called freedom of the will vanishes at once. 
And it seems evident to me that, if we reflect on the subject, 
all our moral feelings must disappear when we have become 
certain that human beings do not possess any personal inde- 
pendence ; that their actions are the actions or the processes 
of nature ; that their conduct is ruled by their organization, 
their organization by inheritance and environment, inheritance 
and environment by the eternal properties of matter and force. 
In judging a man we have to remember that we are not in the 
presence of a self-acting, ‘responsible’ being : we are facing 
the last aspect of the infinite succession of transformations of 
an eternal energy, whose last form cannot be conceived as non- 
existent without annihilating all its preceding forms and its very 
existence. His acts are ‘modes’ of this energy, and to attach 
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any moral blame to them would be to condemn that eternal 
energy, 7.¢., to condemn existence because it exists. No man’s 
conduct is 47s conduct; it is simply a manifestation of the way 
in which the universe exists and moves. There is, then, no vice, 
no virtue, no duty, no obligation, no good or evil, in the sense 
we usually give to these terms ; and morality, as traditionally 
understood — or, to speak more plainly, mora/ity, without any 
further qualification — must be confessed to derive its authority 
from superstitious feelings corresponding to inadequate con- 
ceptions as to the nature of man and the universe of which 
he forms part. 

The above conclusions are not new, but they have seldom, if 
ever, been admitted by the advocates of the naturalistic and 
utilitarian philosophies, who— strange to say —establish the 
premises as indisputable, and shrink before their logical con- 
sequences. Their opponents urge these consequences very 
strongly as destructive arguments, taking it for granted that, 
the consequences being unjustifiable, so must be the premises 
from which they are derived. A few examples will give an 
insight into the nature of these objections, and show that, 
although they are based on facts and logically worked out, the 
use made of them betrays a complete disregard of the two 
psychological laws I stated at the outset. 

Against the more or less plausible theories advanced by 
J. S. Mill, Bain, and Spencer, Guyau argues that, once a feel- 
ing has been discovered to refer to an illusory cause, it must 
disappear, for when we become certain that “this or that 
belief is groundless,’ we can no longer entertain it ; that asso- 
ciation becomes powerless the moment it is recognized as such; 
that “all pain which has not a real cause in the external world, 
or an intelligible reason in the internal world” ceases on the 
recognition of the fictitiousness of its cause ; that the more we 
are aware that our motive is but an illusion, the less we are 
inclined to act agreeably to its promptings ; that, if this be 
the nature of the moral feelings, they have to be declared devoid 
of all rational grounds; and that utilitarians and evolutionists, by 
defending the moral feelings, which they also as well as others 
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experience, plainly demonstrate that they are not in reality 
convinced of the truth of their doctrines.! 

Furthermore, against the doctrine of determinism the objec- 
tion has been raised that it destroys the foundation of society; 
namely, the distinction between crime and virtue. This 
delicate subject, intimately connected with the most excitable 
emotions and with very powerful passions, is naturally adapted 
to the rapturous pathos of eloquence and poetry; nor has 
the artillery of fanaticism and intolerance failed to find in 
Spinoza and his modern successors a most prominent and 
desirable target. To-day, however, although a true philosopher 
may still speak of the “awful chimera” of the Jewish thinker, 
few will follow Malebranche in bestowing upon him the con- 
temptuous and contemptible epithet mzsérab/e; and his sen- 
timental critics content themselves with appealing to those 
traditions of mankind whose authority was shaken to its very 
foundations by the great writer of the £¢hics. What pure 
and noble soul, asks M. Saisset, does not feel horrified at the 
thoroughgoing denials of Spinoza regarding the liberty of man 
and even of the Supreme Being? If everything is necessary, 
if everything is what it must be, what warrant have we to 
speak of merit and demerit, virtue and vice, good and bad 
actions, of the moral order, of the responsibility of human 
beings? If nothing exists but what has to exist, if it is a mis- 
take to expect that things should be different from what they 
are, what becomes of human and divine justice, of the belief in 
a future life, of religion and our trust in God? In short, is it 
not obvious that the consequence of Spinozism is “that the 
most shameful vices, the most abominable crimes are in them- 
selves perfectly innocent, not containing the smallest imperfec- 
tion, and seeming contrary to order only because we have but 
an indistinct idea of things’’?? Nor are these, perhaps, the 
most disastrous consequences ; for not only the destruction of 


1 See Morale anglaise contemporaine, 2me éd., pp. 294-7, 299, 341; ch. IV of 
bk. IIT; Conclusion, sec. IV. 

2 E. Saisset, /troduction critique aux CEuvres de Spinoza, in his edition of 
Spinoza’s Zuvres, t. I, pp. 157, 159, 362. 
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morality, but even the annihilation of knowledge, of truth, 
and of science has been claimed as an undeniable corollary of 
determinism’. With the last-mentioned claims, however, I 
shall not concern myself at present, as that would carry me 
beyond the limits of this article. 

The Rev. J. L. Davies, in some criticisms of Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrines,” very properly calls attention to the anomaly in “ the 
use of ethical terms by one who professes only to describe 
natural and necessary phenomena,” and quotes the very weighty 
dictum of Kant, which may be taken as the most concise state- 
ment of the whole argument:— “If we fix our eyes simply 
upon the course of nature, the exght has no meaning whatever. 
It is as absurd to ask what nature ought to be as to ask what 
sort of properties a circle ought to have. The only question 
we can properly ask is, What comes to pass in nature? just as 
we can only ask, What actually are the properties of a circle?” 

It is to be observed that all the above objections (which I 
should venture to call ‘pious’ arguments) take it for granted 
that vice and virtue (in a moral sense), duty, good, and evil exist 
and must continue to exist; and, starting from this proposition as 
from an axiomatic truth, the critics proceed to show its incom- 
patibility with the consequences logically derived from the 
fundamental doctrines they wish to refute, thus proving, by a 
reductio ad absurdum, that the latter doctrines are untenable. 
Here I may refer to a most instructive parallel case in the 
history of religious controversies. In the golden age of the 
Christian Church, when the records of the Hebrews, as com- 
mented and explained by the venerable Fathers, were supposed 
to contain the ultimate truth of every science, it sufficed, in 
order to silence an investigator and annihilate his theories, 
together with his character and reputation, to say to him: 
“Your teaching is contrary to the teachings of the Christian 
religion. If your conclusions are correct, then Joshua did 


1 See the curious articles by J. Delbeeuf in Revue philosophigue, Mai, Juin, 
Juillet, 1882 : “ Déterminisme et liberté : la liberté démontrée par la mécanique.” 
2See Spencer’s /ustice, Appendix C. Mr. Spencer’s answers, I regret to say, 


are very little to the point. 
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not stop the sun, the first man was not perfect, and the 
Holy Scriptures are a work of fiction.’” Few dared to defy 
the authority or doubt the exactness of the inspired writers, 
and, rather than incur the odium of the Church and public, 
the horrified and perplexed truth-seeker wasted his time and 
exhausted his ingenuity in fruitless endeavors to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. Nor was the judgment of others all he 
feared; his own conscience whispered to him that he was 
marching on the road to perdition; for he himself, notwith- 
standing his discoveries, fe/¢ certain that the sacred books were 
of divine origin and had a superior authority, which it was 
criminal and dangerous to question, even in the secret depths 
of his consciousness. It was also assumed (and it is still 
assumed by some pious persons) that, if religion and theology 
lost their hold on the human mind, society would become a 
confused and anarchic mass, governed by instincts and appe- 
tites no higher than the brute’s, and that humanity, ceasing to 
exist as such, would sink to the level of wild beasts. Grad- 
ually, however, the truths of science became more and more 
apparent ; they spread by degrees and took possession of the 
general consciousness ; slowly, but surely, the continued action 
of new conceptions destroyed the old views, which had been 
organized as feelings — blind feelings; and finally came the 
bold declaration : “‘ Yes, the new discoveries are opposed to 
religion and its books; but the new discoveries are facts, and, 
as such, must stand; religion and its books must go, or a new 
religion with new books be produced.’ We all know the out- 
come of this struggle, and the stupendous change which has 
been taking place during the last three or four centuries; a 
feature of the change being that the new books have not been 
made at once, but have slowly been evolving, still preserving 
the old names and form, but with a new reading, which the 
learned divines are pleased to style ixterpretation. Nor does 
it seem improbable, although the very thought may be appalling, 
that this most effective organ of defence will disappear by 
atrophy (or, not unlikely, by hypertrophy), leaving the theologi- 
cal species to die in the claws of its voracious rival. 
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We have here the key to the solution of the difficulties men- 
tioned above with respect to the moral question. The objec- 
tions referred to derive all their cogency from the fact that the 
advocates of naturalism do not act in accordance with the 
necessary consequences of their doctrines ; whence it is con- 
cluded that, although they may be sincere in their arguments, 
they are, at the best, the victims of a self-deception, inasmuch 
as their conduct and their practical rules are a perpetual denial 
of their theories. Utilitarians and evolutionists often try to 
meet these attacks by vain efforts to deny the logical and scien- 
tific validity of the conclusions drawn from their premises by 
their opponents. These efforts, I believe, have always been, 
and are doomed to be, entirely fruitless. But it will be asked: 
If you accept the consequences, why do you not act accordingly? 
This is the real point at issue, and the real essence of all the 
‘pious’ arguments. 

The answer is, I think, to be found in those psychological 
laws I have repeatedly referred to, and on which I must now 
dwell a little more at length. Far from being an indivisible 
unity, mind is the function of a complex material system, capa- 
ble of responding in different manners to the action of dif- 
ferent stimuli, and whose plasticity makes it susceptible of being 
variously moulded and thus becoming more or less adapted to 
special reactions. The repetition of a particular reaction caus- 
ing a particular mental state finally brings about a permanent 
change of organization, and may be said to form a new and 
stable mechanism, which, at the same time that it responds 
more easily, sometimes ‘automatically,’ or unconsciously, to 
the action of the organizing stimulus, displays the further pecu- 
liarity, which may be called psychological inertia, of opposing, 
or being non-responsive to, stimuli of an opposite nature. In 
order to make the organism invariably responsive to other kinds 
of stimuli, the nervous system must be remoulded ; and it is 
obvious that this remoulding requires more or less time, accord- 
ing as the change wrought before has become more or less stable 
or permanent, — this stability being, as a general rule, propor- 
tional to the strength and duration, or frequency, of the reaction 
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from which it arose. It is to be noticed that a stimulus which 
originally caused a judgment and a corresponding feeling, 
finally ends by producing the feeling directly, even if the judg- 
ment no longer rises in consciousness. In this case the organ- 
ized feeling is said to owe its origin to an association of ideas. 
But it by no means follows that, on discovering this associa- 
tion, and on forming new judgments tending to produce a 
different feeling, we have the power to annihilate the old feel- 
ing at once, or that the old feeling will suddenly disappear ; 
for a feeling which has become organized in the nervous 
centres can only be displaced by a contrary feeling, and, 
although the latter may temporarily be experienced, and will 
finally conquer the former, the old feeling will be the victor at 
first, owing to its greater stability ; and, before it is definitively 
displaced, the new feeling itself must be permanently organ- 
ized. We may thus have two different and conflicting ‘mental 
areas.’ While we are removed from the impressions produced 
by a certain order of facts, we may judge in a certain manner, 
and feel accordingly ; but once we are brought to the test, and 
submitted to the direct action of those agents to which our 
system is accustomed to respond in a peculiar manner, our 
judgment, in many cases, forsakes us, and the old feelings, 
inevitably excited, reassert themselves. It is not, however, that 
we change our opinions or our views, or that our doctrines are 
surrendered and the legitimacy of the opposite doctrines recog- 
nized ; the real fact is that judgment and discrimination cease, 
and are, so to speak, eclipsed by the strong rays of the old 
flame. Of this we have familiar instances in what theologians 
call ‘yielding to temptation’; and, as we are able, in some 
cases, to resist the allurements of ‘temptation,’ so are we 
capable of controlling our feelings (besides our actions), when 
they are not very intense. If, by what is termed ‘an effort of 
the will,’ we keep our theoretical conclusions present in con- 
sciousness, we may succeed, even if only momentarily, in look- 
ing with moral indifference on the most heinous crimes (I speak 
from a determinist point of view); and, were it possible to per- 
sist in this strained state of mind, the current moral feeling 
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would not assert itself. The effort, however, owing to the insta- 
bility of all new psychical states (and this instability itself is 
what constitutes the effort), cannot usually be maintained ; 
there is something like exhaustion brought about by the 
exceptional tension of the mind ; the system relapses into its 
habitual condition, and the habitual emotion ensues of neces- 
sity. But we may be certain that, by the continued application 
of this pro ess, the feelings corresponding to the new judg- 
ments will finally cause a radical change in the nervous system, 
and, by becoming organized, take the place of the antagonistic 
feelings. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell at length on the obvious 
application of these principles to the moral feelings. While he 
who holds the naturalistic or monistic view of the universe, 
and who recognizes the fatalism of all human actions, and the 
selfish instincts as their final spring, must accept the undeniable 
consequences of his philosophy, he may with truth say that 
these consequences, although theoretically correct, cannot, as 
a general rule, be expected to become ordinary practice in the 
course of a lifetime, or even of a few generations, because of 
the automatical protests of an organism framed by the igno- 
rance and superstition of the past, and which we are unable to 
remould and reform at pleasure. But, on the other hand, he 
is bound to admit, I believe, that, as the world moves on, all 
moral feelings, being in opposition to scientific truths and phil- 
osophical conceptions, must vanish from consciousness, and 
conduct be governed by the simple feelings of pleasure and 
pain, of whatever kind ; 2.¢., by the likes and dislikes of every 
individual (among. which, of course, are to be included love, 
sympathy, fear of punishment, etc.). This change will-probably 
not be produced exclusively by reasoning and distinct judg- 
ment, but to a great extent unconsciously, as almost all great 
changes occur, although reason does not fail, especially in the 
later stages of human development, to act as a very potent 
factor. 

There is one final remark I should like to make. The grow- 
ing sentiment of tolerance in religious and political matters is 
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in reality a sort of movement towards what, in a certain sense, 
may be called moral indifference. And the important fact here 
to be noticed is, that tolerance comes from a_ recognition, 
although as yet imperfect, of the law of natural causation in 
the direction of mental phenomena —a recognition requiring, 
as observed by Mr. Lecky,! a highly developed intellect capa- 
ble of placing itself, while judging, at the point of view taken 
by the individual judged. When I condemn a man for acting 
in a certain manner or entertaining a certain opinion, I 
implicitly take it for granted that his mental capacities and 
conditions are, and must be, the same, or almost the same, as 
mine. Instead of placing myself in his case, I place him in my 
case, and my judgment of him finally takes the form: “/ 
would not act or think as he does.” But further reflection 
will show that, his constitution not being identical with mine, 
his education and his habits having been different, and his 
motives of action being therefore different from mine, it is 
unreasonable to expect him to act or think otherwise than he 
does. To require that he should have feelings and ideas for 
whose existence there is no ground or material in his organism, 
would be to ask for an effect where the cause is wanting. 
This very obvious mode of reasoning has already produced its 
effects in the field of political and religious affairs, as I have 
before said; and it can scarcely fail to produce similar effects 
in the field of ethics; but, from the very nature of the ques- 
tion, this implies the disappearance of such feelings and con- 
ceptions as those of moral obligation, duty, and the like ; for, 
so long as these exist, there cannot be ¢xternal tolerance, 
although there may be erternal tolerance, — internal tolerance 
being nothing but a state of moral indifference.2— As long as 
I believe my Mohammedan neighbor to be a monster of iniquity, 
revelling in the unspeakable depravity of a soyl in open war 


” 


1 History of European Morals, vol. I, ch. 1, pp. 134-6 (Appleton’s edition, 1889). 
2 We may accept Mr. Lecky’s formula, “ Men gain much in charity, but they 
lose something in zeal,” substituting ‘tolerance’ for ‘charity,’ and ‘ morality,’ or 
‘moral feeling,’ for ‘zeal.’ The intolerance and imperativeness of the moral feel- 
ings is, indeed, of a nature very similar to that of religious ‘zeal,’ which, with the 
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increase of ‘ charity,’ seems to be seriously threatened. 
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with its Creator, I am a religious bigot, whatever my external 
acts may be. In the realm of ethics, most of us are still 
bigots ; but it seems probable that our successors will not be 
animated by moral piety, nor bow in obedience before the 


imperative commands of the moral dogma. 
Antonio LLANo. 























DISCUSSIONS. 


TWO CRITICAL POINTS IN PROFESSOR ROYCE’S PAPER ON “ SELF- 
CONSCIOUSNESS, SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS, AND NATURE,” 


In the very able and suggestive paper of Professor Royce, pub- 
lished in this Review of September and November, 1895, there are 
two points which especially drew my attention, and upon which I 
venture some criticisms of the author’s position. I refer to the 
proof that there is other human experience than my own, and that 
Nature is other reality than human experience. 

The proof which Professor Royce offers in support of his thesis, 
that there are finite beings like myself, other human experience 
than my own experience, is the following. ‘A man becomes self- 
conscious only in the most intimate connection with the growth of 
his social consciousness. These two forms of consciousness are not 
separable and opposed regions of a man’s life; they are thoroughly 
interdependent. Take away the conscious A/ter, and the conscious 
£go, so far as in this world we know it, languishes, and languishing 
dies.... Hence I am not first self-conscious and then secondarily 
conscious of my fellows. On the contrary, I am conscious of myself, 
on the whole, as in relation to some real or ideal fellow; and apart 
from my consciousness of my fellows I have only secondary and 
derived states and habits of self-consciousness” (p. 468). “In us 
men there is no self-consciousness apart from some more or less 
derived form of social consciousness. I am I in relation to some 
sort of a non-E-go” (p. 470). “It is by virtue of this very contrast 
(z.¢., that between our own inner life and what we regard as the inner 
life of our fellows) that we become self-conscious” (p. 471). “ A man 
is conscious of himself as this finite being only in so far as he con- 
trasts himself with what he takes to be the life and, in fact, the con- 
scious life of some other finite being — unless, indeed, he modifies his 
natural self-consciousness by contrasting his own life with the con- 
ceived fulness of the life of God. But except by virtue of some 
such contrast one cannot become self-conscious, and the result is 
that, as a matter of simple and necessary meaning, if any meta- 
physical argument is to prove that I am I, viz., this finite being, 
then, at the same time this argument will prove that there is other 
conscious life besides mine. For otherwise my own finite life can- 
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not be defined or conceived” (pp. 471-2). ‘ Without knowledge 
that the other experience is, there can be no meaning in saying that 
the presented experience itself is” (p. 481). “That there is some 
experience not individually mine, is an assertion precisely as sure as 
the assertion that my own experience is; for neither assertion has 
meaning apart from the other” (p. 483). Hence one ought not 
to say, as Descartes does, “ Cogito, ergo sum”; but, “I think; 
therefore other beings like myself exist also.” 

The argument is to this effect. The existence of other human 
experience is so connected with my own existence both in its 
genesis and its meaning, so far as it is known and definable to 
myself, that whatever reasons there are for affirming that I am, are 
equally valid for affirming that other human beings are. Looking 
at my self-consciousness psychogenetically, I must say that, in its 
origin and development, my consciousness of self is so bound up 
with my social consciousness that, but for that social consciousness, 
there is no reason to suppose that I should possess any self at all. 
At all events I could not have the self-consciousness I now have, 
were there not other selves with whom I have been in communica- 
tion from the beginning of my conscious life. I have “ rounded to 
the separate mind” I now am, and my “ isolation has grown defined,” 
only in consequence of that social environment in which my expe- 
rience has been set from the beginning. 

Again, looking at my self-consciousness epistemologically, the 
knowledge of myself, the meaning of my experience, is possible, 
is explicable, only if there are other experiences not mine. “ My 
actual inner life is then always contrasted with experience other than 
is now mine” (p. 479). “Whichever way I turn, I am definable to 
myself only in terms of a contrast with other experiences” (p. 480). 
Another characteristic of my experience demands the same explana- 
tion, viz., systematic continuity and persistency. For instance, the 
existence for me of such an object as the valley of the Upper Nile 
is explicable only if there are other beings, other experience than 
mine. “When I conceive the Upper Nile Valley, there are presented 
to my inner life words, images, map-experience, and the like ; and 
these I know as meaning something to me, in so far as I contrast 
these relatively immediate data with the conceived contents of the 
experience of other men who more directly verify what I only con- 
ceive as to that region” (p. 479). 

To the objection that the other experience than mine need not be 
an actual one, but only a conceived one or a possible one, the suffi- 
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cient reply is that any such conceived other experience, whether 
rightly conceived or not, must have “relation to a real experience 
which is other than my presentation” (pp. 482, 483); and any 
possible experience for me, if that is to mean anything, must pre- 
suppose some actual experience not mine. “ Possibilities need 
actualities to give them meaning.” “Bare possibilities to which 
no actualities correspond are meaningless” (p. 483). 

But now is this reasoning really to the point, and is it conclusive? 
We do not think so. And first, in reference to the genesis and 
development of self-consciousness, admitting the correctness of 
Professor Royce’s view, we can hardly suppose that he would make 
the psychological history of my experience a proof that there is other 
experience than mine, unless it is to be assumed that genesis carries 
with it validity. All that this account of self-consciousness proves 
is that I have always believed in the reality of other experience than 
my own. But, from the standpoint of epistemology, the question is 
a legitimate one: Is that belief true or well founded? My self-con- 
sciousness might conceivably have had such a genesis, if in reality 
there were no social fellows and my belief in their existence were an 
illusion. It is only upon epistemological grounds that the funda- 
mental question which Professor Royce raises can be answered, 
namely, What warrant have I, philosophically speaking, for assuming 
that there is any other experience than mine at all (p. 481) ? 

And, in fact, the argument upon which Professor Royce relies is 
the argument from knowledge, or rather from my own experience as 
known and definable to myself. The epistemological argument which 
we have reproduced, does, we think, prove the proposition that there 
must be other reality of some sort than my own existence, — other 
experience of some kind than my own experience; but what the con- 
tent of that experience is, whether it is or embraces other finite 
experiences like my own — my social fellows — or is the “conceived 
fulness of the life of God” as the absolute experience, the reasoning 
so far does not determine. 

Up to this point the existence of other human minds has not been 
proved. ‘The only proof on this point which Professor Royce offers, 
is in the passage on page 484, where he undertakes to explain how 
“we get information about the contents of experience not our own.” 
This information we get “when we communicate socially with our 
fellows, and the essence of social communication is this. My fellow 
does something in a certain situation, — deals with his environ- 
ment so and so. He uses tools, utters words, makes gestures.” 
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These expressive acts of my fellow “get a meaning to me as the 
suggestion of his concrete inner life, just in so far as I am able to 
imitate these deeds of his by bodily acts of my own, brought to pass 
under conditions like those in which he, my fellow, acts. For, when 
I definitely repeat a bodily act that expresses any human meaning, 
the act, as I repeat it under definite conditions, gets for me an 
inner meaning, which I could never grasp so long as I merely 
observed such an act from without, as an event in my perceived 
phenomenal world. But this inner meaning which the act gets 
when I repeat it, becomes for me the objective meaning of the act 
as my fellow performs it. And thus the meaning of the imitated act, 
interpreted for me at the moment of my imitation, gets conceived as 
the real meaning, the inner experience of my fellow, at the moment 
when he performs the act which is my model.” 

The argument contained in this passage is really the argument 
from analogy ; and it presupposes, as something already known or 
established, the objective reality of my body. It is only as I first 
know that I have a body which sustains certain definite and con- 
stant relations to my inner experience, that I can know that there 
are any other inner experiences like my own; and my inference to 
the reality of such inner experiences is based solely upon an assumed 
identity of relations, viz., the relations | know to exist between my 
body and my inner experience, and the relations between what I take 
to be the like body of my fellow and his inner experience. I reach, 
then, the minds of my social fellows only through the medium of a 
body common to us both. — I reach an inner human experience, not 
mine, only through a something which is not human experience ; and 
this must mean, not the mere fact that I get more definite information 
about the content of my fellow’s inner experience which I have 
already proved exists in reality, but the fact of ‘Here deing such inner 
experience other than mine. 

Now, unless it is first established that there is common to me and 
my assumed fellows such a reality as I mean by my body, it has 
not, we think, been proved that there is a world of human experience 
other than my own. But my body is a physical object, a part of 
nature ; it is a nature object ; and the order of proof which Professor 
Royce follows is from human beings to non-human beings. He teaches 
that, both in the order of psychological growth and logical proof, the 
existence of nature is dependent upon self and social consciousness. 

Turning now to the proof that there is non-human experience 
which he calls nature, or nature-objects, we find this proof is based 
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upon the fact of social communication — the social consciousness. 
The fact of communication between human experiences proves there 
is body, my body and the bodies of my fellows, which are the neces- 
sary media of our communicable experiences; and, since body is 
indissolubly connected with the totality of those phenomena we 
call Nature, the argument from continuity establishes the reality 
of nature-objects whose content is non-human experience. 

We think, however, this argument is open to two rather serious 
criticisms. In the first place, unless it assumes without proof that 
there are social fellows, in communication with each other, the proof 
that there are other human experiences than my own presupposes 
the existence of just those nature-objects which it is the aim of this 
argument to establish. In a word, the argument either rests upon 
an unproved assumption, or the proof moves in acircle. Our position 
is that, without the previous assumption that body exists common to 
me and my fellows, Professor Royce has not proved that we have 
social fellows ; and without the assumption of such human expe- 
riences in communication with each other, there is no proof that 
bodies as extra-human experiences exist. But even supposing it 
had been established that other human minds than mine exist, this 
argument does not prove what it undertakes to prove, viz., that 
there must be some non-human experience, or that nature is such 
experience. 

There are, as Professor Royce says, two possible hypotheses 
respecting nature. According to the one view, nature is “the sum- 
total of those facts of our various experiences concerning which our 
conceptual experiences seem most easily to agree” (p. 581) ; that is, 
nature-objects are merely agreeing human experiences. The other 
conception is that, while the content of nature is experience, that 
experience is other than human, 2¢., nature-objects are non-human 
experiences. 

Now Professor Royce rejects the first hypothesis and maintains 
the second ; for “there is,” he says, “one class of nature-objects 
in case of which just this negative and sceptical hypothesis can- 
not be carried out without destroying the very basis of our social 
consciousness itself” (p. 581). This class of objects is our 
bodies, phenomena which are “definable as the expressive move- 
ments, the gestures, words, deeds of our fellows.” The argument 
here is, that the fact of communication between human minds is 
inexplicable, if nature-objects are only agreeing experiences ; such 
a fact can be explained only if there is an experience not human and 
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of identical meaning for all minds in communication. The fact of 
communication between our inner experiences is therefore 2n excep- 
tion, fatal to the hypothesis which makes nature a merely human 
experience, and it is to be explained only by the hypothesis that our 
bodies at least are nature-objects, whose contents are extra-human 
experience. Professor Royce takes the concrete case of a desk in 
the lecture-room and myself communicating with my fellows. In 
reference to the desk, he asserts: “ You could say that if this desk 
were here alone, you could indeed so far talk sceptically of phenome- 
nal experiences in various observers, which only seemed to be expe- 
riences relating to the same object, but which as a fact do not 
demand the real sameness of their object. But it is no longer so 
if, in terms of the social consciousness, you consider not the desk 
but me as your nature-object; for | am to you not only nature- 
phenomenon represented in you by comparable and merely similar 
perceptual experiences of your various private worlds ; but I am, as 
communicating fellow-man, the same outer object for all of you” 
(p. 552). 

Now we maintain that this proof is not cogent. All that the 
argument proves is, that there must be some content in our human 
experiences, which is so far common to them all, that it can be a 
medium of communication between them. ‘The argument does not 
prove that this common or identical element must be something 
which transcends our experiences; or, if some extra-human reality is 
established, that reality certainly need not be what Professor Royce 
maintains, viz., our bodies as he conceives them. 

Why not in reference to our bodies, as well as other nature-objects, 
keep within our human experience, and explain this fact of commu- 
nication by a supposition of this sort: Within my experience there is 
a certain group of elements or events, relatively stable, uniform, and 
persistent, which I call my body; this content possesses the peculi- 
arity of being regularly connected with those more internal expe- 
riences I call ideas, feelings, emotions, volitions; and what is true 
of myself, I assume to be the case with my social fellows. 

Now, if I find on certain occasions, that events or phenomena 
occur within my experience, which closely resemble those I know as 
my body, though of course not identical with them, I shall interpret 
them to mean the existence at that time of experiences in my fellows, 
which correspond to my own more internal experiences, and which 
are of like character. Now, if this supposition is inadmissible, and 
we must transcend our human experiences, why not set up the Berke- 
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leyan hypothesis of an Infinite Spirit operative in our finite spirits, 
and the actual medium of communication between them? 

Our conclusion is that Professor Royce has not established the 
two most important theses in his paper. He has not proved that 
other finite minds like my own must exist, nor has he proved that 
nature-objects must be finite, non-human experiences. 


Joun E. RusseELL. 


MR. BALFOUR AND TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM. 


In the January number of this Review, Professor Daniels calls 
Mr. Balfour to account for “his mistaken portrayal of one of the 
fundamental tenets of Transcendental Idealism.” He wishes it 
understood that his criticism is not written in the interests of 
Idealism, but rather in the interests of logical consistency, which 
he supposes Mr. Balfour to have violated. That a mistaken por- 
trayal is to be found in his own account of Mr. Balfour’s position, 
is, I believe, the true state of the case. Let me then present reasons 
for so thinking, not as one arguing a case for or against Idealism, 
but rather as one who, like Professor Daniels, has a human interest 
in logical consistency. 

His criticism of Mr. Balfour seems to me to rest partly upon a 
misapprehension of the scope and purpose of the chapter which is 
attacked. Mr. Balfour’s purpose is to translate briefly into popular 
language the essence of Green’s theory. To this end he singles out 
Green’s data and method, and seeks to drive them to their logical 
issue. He is therefore not concerned so much with inconsistencies 
of expression as with inconsistencies of thought. Whether he is 
right in charging Green’s metaphysics with bringing us “face to 
face . . . with a mind which is conscious of itself and a world of 
which that mind may, without metaphor, be described as the creator,” 
is a question to be settled by an immanent criticism of Green’s sys- 
tem ; it cannot be settled by an external appeal to tabulated citations. 
To use the latter method would be to return from philosophy to mere 
talk. Professor Daniels asserts that “ Mr. Balfour attacks Idealism 
for postulating the ‘causal or guasi-causal activity’ of the thinking 
Self or Subject.”” Now this is precisely what Mr. Balfour does not 
do. Professor Daniels refutes himself as soon as he quotes the 
passage in which he seems to find that assertion. To say that 
Idealism postulates such activity is surely a very different thing 
from saying that Green has illogically invested one of the Idealistic 
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| postulates with that activity; yet it is this latter thought alone for 

which Mr. Balfour can be held responsible. That a misrepresenta- 
tion has been made, may readily be seen by turning to page 147 of 

the Foundations of Belief. May we not say, then, that when Mr, 

Balfour seems to ignore the passages which Professor Daniels has 
| | cited, he does so because that logic, on the basis of which Professor 
,] Daniels makes his appeal, tells him that they are an illogical super- 
induction on Green’s system? For, in the passage quoted from sec- 
tion 36 of the /rolegomena, we find the following: “ Does this, then, 
| imply the absurdity that nature comes into existence in the process 
| . by which this person or that begins to think? Not at all, unless it 
Mh is necessary to suppose that intelligence first comes into existence 
when this person or that begins to understand.” But suppose doubt 
| can be thrown on the ‘ eternally complete consciousness,’ '— suppose 
t it be claimed, as Balfour does claim, that the Idealist’s “analysis or 
i] criticism of the essential elements of experience ” is a criticism which 
i “must for each of us be necessarily of his own experience, for of no 
a | other experience can he know anything, except indirectly and by way 
of inference from his own.” “ What then,” as Balfour urges, “is this 
q criticism supposed to establish (say) for me? Is it that experience 
depends upon the unification, by @ self-conscious ‘I,’ of a world con- 
stituted by relations? In strictness, No. It can only establish that 
my experience depends upon a unification, by my self-conscious ‘I,’ 
of a world of relations present to me and to me alone.”? All other 
selves — not excluding the supposed ‘infinite and eternal conscious- 
ness ’— must be known as all other objects are known, by being 
enmeshed in the network of the categories. 

According to Green, the objective world does not come into exis- 
tence when A, #, or C begins to think; its existence during the vast 
periods of geological time, before the human animal appeared on the 
planet, is vouched for by the eternal consciousness. Suppose now, 
as I said before, there be no logical justification on Green’s data and 
method for believing in such a consciousness, then does it not turn 
out that the relation which I sustain to the universe is tantamount to 
creation? For existence is only as it is thought, and ‘thinking it’ 
means reducing it to relations, and relations find their fos ef origo 
in the mind. May not Mr. Balfour, indeed, say of Green, as Green 
has said of John Caird: “ As a follower of Hegel he must and does 
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1 Mind, 1891, p. 249; see also Seth’s Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 59-60. 
2 Foundations of Belief, pp. 153-4- 
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hold that the objective world in its actual totality is thought, and that 
the processes of our intelligence are but reflections of that real thought 
under the conditions of a limited animal nature. But he does not 
sustain himself at this point of view. It may be that no one can; 
but till it is done our Idealism, though we may wish it to be absolute, 
remains merely subjective” ?' Adopting Professor Daniel’s way of 
interpreting a philosopher, Green would have no right to pass this 
judgment, for Caird has explicitly repudiated subjective Idealism, on 
page 148 of his /’ilosophy of Religion. That philosophical criticism 
has the right to suppress illogical assertions, however explicit they 
may be, Green himself thus admits. The wonder is that such a 
right should ever have been questioned. 

Mr. Balfour, then, is not charging the transcendental analysis of 
experience with the solipsism which his examination finds in Green’s 
pages ; on the contrary, he shows it to be the result of a desertion of 
the immanent point of view and of an unwarrantable emphasis on one 
of the organic elements of experience. He has explained elsewhere? 
at greater length some of his objections to Green’s type of Idealism, 
and these explanations should be examined by one who wishes to 
get a complete insight into his mind. It would then be seen how 
far he has or has not taken account of those assertions of Green, to 
which Professor Daniels has directed attention. 


Miami UNIVERSITY. ROGER BRUCE JOHNSON, 


THE INTENSIVE STATEMENT OF PARTICULAR AND NEGATIVE 
PROPOSITIONS, 


In the late Professor Jevons’ Studies in Deductive Logic (chapter 
XIV), we find perhaps as careful a discussion as is anywhere readily 
accessible of “Propositions and Syllogisms in Intension.”” The 
author justly estimates, at the beginning of this chapter, the impor- 
tance of the subject and deprecates the scant attention it has received; 
but an attempt to carry out fully the rules which he himself subse- 
quently states, leads to so much confusion that doubt is cast upon 
Jevons’ own thoroughness in dealing with the question. 

The difficulty arises when one tries to follow the author’s sugges- 
tions with reference to the intensive equivalents of particular propo- 
sitions. “Can we,” he asks, “exhibit particular and negative 


1 Green’s Works, vol. III, p. 143. 
2 Mind, 1884, pp. 76, 83. 
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propositions in the intensive form? This question has not, I 
think, been much investigated by logicians, and the remarks to be 
found in the works of Hamilton and other logicians apply only to 
the universal affirmative proposition. Taking the particular affirma- 
tive, ‘Some crystals are opaque,’ it asserts that ‘One or more crystals 
are among opaque things.’ It follows, no doubt, that the quality 
‘opaqueness ’ is among the qualities of one or more crystals, namely, 
the particular crystals referred to in the extensive proposition. Thus 
/ may be treated intensively much as 4 is treated” (p. 128). A 
proposition in A, ‘ All A’s are B's,’ would be, intensively expressed, 
‘ All the properties of B are properties of A.’ A proposition in /, 
we gather from the above, would be stated in intension thus: ‘ All 
the properties of # are properties of some 4.’ As regards the 
universal negative, Jevons points out that, from the proposition, ‘ No 
iron bars are transparent,’ we cannot infer that ‘No properties of 
transparent objects are properties of iron bars.’ ‘ This inference,” 
he declares, “ would be quite false, for there may be many properties, 
such as gravity, inertia, indestructibility, extension, etc., which are 
possessed alike by transparent objects and iron bars. All we can 
infer is that ‘ Not all the properties of transparent things are in iron 
bars,’ or, ‘Some of the properties of transparent things are not in 
iron bars.’ Entire separation in extension involves only partial 
separation in intension, or an extensive assertion in £ gives an 
intensive assertion in O. . . . We may in a somewhat similar way 
treat the particular negative, say, ‘Some crystals are not symmetrical.’ 
We cannot infer that ‘All the common properties of symmetrical 
things are absent from some crystals,’ but only some of those prop- 
erties.” We may conclude, then, that 4, 4 Z, and O will be, 
expressed intensively, as follows: All the properties of A are prop- 
erties of 4; All the properties of B are properties of some 4; Some 
properties of B are not properties of 4; Some properties of B are 
not properties of some A. 

But it is worth noticing that, while ‘No A’s are A’s’ is the same 
as ‘Some properties of A are not properties of 4,’ the latter pro- 
position cannot always be translated into the former, and the two 
are therefore not true equivalents. When the intension of B is 
greater than the intension of A, we shall find that Jevons’ intensive 
form for £ really corresponds also to 7 For instance, let 4 equal 
‘plants’ and & ‘exogens.’ It is true that ‘Some properties of B are 
not properties of 4’— the differentia of ‘exogens’ does not belong to 
the class ‘plants.’ But it certainly is not true that ‘ No plants are 
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exogens.’ The extensive proposition that holds good in this case is, 
‘Some plants are exogens,’ for which, according to Jevons’ rule, the 
intensive equivalent would be, ‘All the properties of exogens are 
properties of some plants.’ For the class of propositions in /, where 
the predicate has greater intension than the subject, then, we find 
that Professor Jevons’ intensive equivalents for both / and £ are 
true. 

The fact is that a particular proposition has no special significance 
in intension. ‘There are three conceivable ways in which two terms 
may be related as regards their intension. (1) They may entirely 
coincide in intension. In this case of course they will be identical, 
and will coincide in extension also. (2) They may be partially 
separate in intension. This case would be represented by the prop- 
osition, ‘Some properties of # are not properties of 4,’ which Jevons 
takes as equivalent to an extensive proposition in £. That it has 
no such definite reference is evident. Partial separation in intension 
may mean that the intension of one term is contained in that of the 
other, as the intension of ‘plant’ in that of ‘exogen.’ Here the 
extensive proposition, 4, or its converse by limitation, / holds good. 
Or the subject and predicate may be of about equal intension, as 
the terms ‘stockholders’ and ‘ bondholders’ in Venn’s well-known 
problem. Here £ may be true or /, indifferently: whether ‘ No 
stockholders are bondholders,’ or ‘Some stockholders are bond- 
holders’ is immaterial, so far as the intensive relations between the 
two classes are concerned. The particular proposition, then, may 
be true for the same intensive relation between its terms as allows 
either 4 or £ to be true. (3) The third conceivable relation between 
the intension of two terms, namely, that they shall be entirely separate 
in intension, need not concern us, even if it were a possible case. It 
is evident, first, that Professor Jevons’ suggested equivalent propo- 
sition in intension for a universal negative may in some cases be 
equivalent to a particular affirmative instead ; and second, that it is 
useless to try to find an intensive equivalent for the particular propo- 
sition. That some 4 ’s happen to be /’s is a matter of pure accident 
as regards the relations of A and # in intension. As for the 


proposition, ‘All properties of B are properties of some 4,’ the 
expression ‘some 4’ is inadmissible, for, when intensively regarded, 
a class is an indivisible unit and there can be no question as to its 
extension, 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 
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Philosophy of Theism, being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-95. First Series. By 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1895. — pp. 303. 

This volume is one of the best products of the Gifford Lectureship. 
The author’s name is a sufficient guarantee of its philosophic impor- 
tance, as well as of its literary excellence. It contains the ripest 
reflections of this distinguished and scholarly thinker upon the 
ultimate metaphysical questions. In his previous contributions to 
philosophical literature, Professor Fraser has deliberately chosen to 
present the thoughts of the elder British school in the new light of a 
sympathetic and penetrating understanding of their historical signifi- 
cance. His rehabilitation of the actual philosophy of Locke and of 
Berkeley has implied a lifelong, self-obliterating communion with 
these spirits of the past; and his fine delicacy of perception has 
restrained him from obtruding himself between the reader and the 
subject of his interpretation. But his old pupils have always known 
that Professor Fraser was more than an expositor of other men’s 
thoughts, and a contributor to the history of philosophy; and intelli- 
gent readers of his expository and critical studies in British philoso- 
phy must have been convinced that the insight which these studies 
showed was not possible without some considerable gift of specula- 
tive originality. Indeed, with all his scholarly and artistic reticence, 
it has not seldom been possible to read within the lines of the 
author's exposition the suggestion of a pretty definite philosophy of 
his own. This mingling of reticence with hints of a philosophical 
message which he preferred to deliver in such an indirect and imper- 
sonal way, has produced in the minds of Professor Fraser’s readers 
an expectation of even better things to come — better because more 
distinctively his own — which the present volume (and doubtless its 
successor, which is immediately to follow) cannot fail, in large meas- 
ure at least, to satisfy. Professor Fraser is still, even in this work, 
the keen and sympathetic student of the philosophic past. Some of 
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his best insights have evidently been reached, as his own statement 
of them suggests, by sitting at the feet of Bacon, and Locke, and 
Hume, and, above all, of his own beloved Berkeley; and to read the 
book is to get a new conception of the inexhaustible educational 
possibilities of the history of philosophy. But we also find stated in 
it, with a definiteness and articulateness not met with in its prede- 
cessors, though with a modesty and a tentativeness as characteristic 
of it as of them, the content of the author’s own philosophical belief. 

Professor Fraser understands by ‘ Natural Theology’ (the subject 
of the Gifford Lectureship) “the Philosophy of Theism, not the Nat- 
ural History of the religious phenomena presented by mankind.” 
“Lecturers on the Gifford Foundation, in this and the other Scottish 
Universities, have hitherto, I think, mostly inclined to the historical 
treatment of their high problem. Deeply interesting as that is, it 
leaves in the background the supreme human question, — Are relig- 
ious beliefs, or any of them, ¢rve? Is religious worship and faith 
and hope the transitory illusion of certain stages in history, or is all 
this a permanent attitude of feeling and will, consistent with reason ; 
and if so, by what criteria may its reasonableness, and its best 
intellectual form in human consciousness, be determined? Is truth 
in such matters— and if not, in any other matter—capable of being, 
either naturally or supernaturally, realized in the mind of man?” 
(p. 36). So understood, the problem of Natural Theology is identi- 
cal with the problem of Philosophy itself; and Professor Fraser has 





throughout interpreted his task in this large sense. 

The plan of the course is simple and excellent; it illustrates the 
author’s well-known skill in the perspicuous and orderly statement 
of a process of philosophic thought. The exposition of “the Final 
Problem” (Lecture 1), and its articulation into the three contained 
problems of “ the Ego, Matter, and God” (Lecture II), exemplify the 
important contribution which, in philosophy as in science, a good 
statement of the question makes to its answer. The nature of the 
ultimate question is found to imply three possible answers, each 
representing a difierent “ Monist point of view,” vz.: Panmaterial- 
ism, Panegoism, and Pantheism, or the reduction of the multiplicity 
of real existence in turn to Matter, to the Ego,and to God. Lectures 
[II-VI are occupied with the discussion of these three answers, or 
points of view, special attention being given to the third, or Pantheis- 
tic. The conclusion reached is that “supreme regard for reason- 
ableness obliges us to dismiss them all,” since, although each con- 
tains an element of truth which the others overlook, it is found, in 
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its turn, to overlook an element of truth which the others emphasize. 
The alternative of “ Universal Nescience,” or Agnosticism, is next 
considered, and refused on the ground that scientific Agnosticism is 
inconsistent with itself. ‘The agnosticism that retains physical 
science is not really a protest against faith; it is only an arrest 
of faith at the point at which faith advances from a purely physical 
to the moral and religious interpretation of life and the universe ” 
(p. 219), and an arrest of faith at this point is not “ justified by 
reason, or by the experience of mankind.” Finally, in Lectures 
VIII-X, the remaining alternative is discussed and accepted : after 
finding ourselves “expelled from Monism in its three forms,” and 
forbidden to take refuge in Universal Nescience, we “return to 
reason, in the form of faith in the three commonly postulated exist- 
ences, through a deeper and truer interpretation” of each. Thus 
the movement of the author’s thought is first destructive, then con- 
structive, or reconstructive; “first sceptical of monist systems of 
philosophy, then finally analytic of experience.” And its outcome is 
that, in Bacon’s words, “depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
about to religion,” if a little “inclineth them to atheism”; or, in 
Berkeley’s, that “the principles which at first view lead to scepticism, 
pursued to a certain point, bring men back to common sense.” ° 
Perhaps the earlier, or critical part of the book, is the more valu- 
able, as it is certainly the more persuasive. This may be because 
the author’s temperament and habit is to discuss the value of posi- 
tions taken by others, rather than directly to formulate a position of 
his own; it is also doubtless due to the nature of the position he 
adopts, which is essentially tentative and unsystematic, and the result 
of an intense appreciation of the sceptical difficulties which beset the 
entire metaphysical question. On the other hand, the value of his 
criticism of the several “ monistic systems of philosophy” is the 
consequence of the very justice of his appreciation of them; a less 
sympathetic critic would have been less formidable. The reader is 
compelled to acknowledge that the author has himself felt the force 
of the different theories, and has earned the right to criticise them 
by experimentally testing their metaphysical validity. The resulting 
impression is that these various systems, when rightly understood, — 
from within, and not from without, by a sympathetic adoption of the 
standpoint from which each is constructed, —are real alternatives 
of philosophical thought, and not gratuitous hypotheses or capricious 
fictions of individual philosophers. ‘The philosophical question itself, 
we are taught to see, invites and makes inevitable just these answers. 
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With such skill is the discussion carried through, each theory being 
permitted to exhaust itself, as it were, and give rise to its rival, that 
the book might well be used as an “ introduction” to metaphysical 
theory in general. 

The reductio ad absurdum of Materialism is particularly fresh and 
striking ; the argument is ad hominem. “ A merely human science is 
discredited in the degradation of the beings by whom it is made into 
accidents of the universal flux” (p. 112). “ For what is called intel- 
lect, with its product science, as well as what is called conscience, 
with morality as its product, come to be conceived as only transitory 
natural outcomes of certain molecular conditions. The very think- 
ing and observing processes themselves, those processes through 
which the materialist finds that conscious mind in all its processes 
is virtually molecules in motion, are themselves a part of the molec- 
ular process. Human intelligence, as well as human conscience, is 
only one among the many sorts of ephemeral phenomena to which 
the molecular universe, in its eternal flux of molecules and aggre- 
gates of motions, is supposed to be continually giving birth. Its 
verified inferences, as well as its unproved hypotheses, are all alike 
transitory’ (p. 103). Thus, “the supposed discovery that the whole 
is ultimately only continuous mechanical motion of atoms, without 
guarantee in a divine-natural order, discredits the discovery itself. 
Unless there is that in man which is more than physical evolution of 
matter into organism,—if ‘matter’ means only what is given in 
sense or understanding measured by sense, — there can be no valid 
science, and no valid materialistic philosophy. ... Universal molec- 
ulism is intellectual suicide” (p. 113). 

As an ardent admirer of Berkeley, Professor Fraser naturally finds 
that Panegoism, or Universal Immaterialism, “has more to say for 
itself than Universal Materialism” (p. 133). ‘“ Hypothetically 
accepted, it forms at least a reductio ad absurdum of exclusive 
materialism. It presents the only reality of the materialist as 
empty negation, when the light and life of percipient consciousness 
is entirely withdrawn” (p. 143). Yet, “the exclusive ego, in the 
last resort — as well as the exclusive molecules, in the last resort — 
reduces human experience of reality to an absurdity, if not to a 
contradiction” (p. 133). “ This individual egoism is self-destruc- 
tive: it shuts up each person in a suicidal isolation, because the 
postulates of reason, which connect individual persons with the out- 
ward and with the infinite, are, on its narrow basis, dissolved in the 
one postulate of an individual personality” (p. 143). 
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To the consideration of a Pantheistic Monism two lectures are 
devoted, special attention being given to the Spinozistic form of the 
theory. The outcome of the discussion is the following dilemma : 
“Either we reduce the universe of individual things and persons to 
shadows of reality, and then the undetermined substance or Deity 
of Spinoza comes in as an abstract featureless unity; or we must 
assume that the presented data of our temporal experience are real, 
so far as they go, and that God is signified, not modified, in the 
finite universe” (pp. 183, 184). Our choice between these alterna- 
tives must be determined by the facts of experience; Spinozistic 
theology is only verbal consistency with definitions (p. 185). 
And “it is in the moral experience of remorse and responsibility 
that an insurmountable obstruction to pantheistic necessity seems to 
present itself. A logical pantheism is inconsistent with ideals of 
unattained good, and with the entrance of real evil into existence” 
(p. 184). The fact of moral evil “involves a disruption of Spinoza’s 
divine unity and necessity. ... In the universe there exists that 
of which God cannot be the substance, unless either God is evil, or 
evil only one of the illusions of human imagination ” (pp. 184, 185). 
Abandoning the effort to see all things sud specie acternitatis, “we 
must employ instead the less pretentious but surer method, and 
inquire what the real universe that is in a small measure revealed in 
our experience of the temporal succession therein shows itself to be, 
physically and morally.” We must “ exchange the abstract necessity 
and undifferentiated unity of pantheism for the tentative experience 
that seems more suited to man, in his place in the hierarchy of exist- 
ence, intermediate between the merely sensuous animal and Divine 
Omniscience. For the alternative seems to be Homo mensura, in 
some interpretation of this formula, or Wad/a mensura” (p. 189). 

By reading a little ‘within the lines’ of Hume, Professor Fraser 
discovers in the Zreatise of Human Nature the “ substitution of the 
concrete Aomo mensura for the abstract Divina Mensura principle of 
Spinoza” (p. 214). “A recognition of the practical trustworthiness 
of the universe . . . is, according to Hume’s theory, a natural issue 
of the fact that real events outside our minds follow one another in 
steady order. The past natural history of our surroundings occa- 
sions faith in the continuance of their natural order, — that is to say, 
in their interpretability. But whatever the occasion of the rise in us 
of this faith may be, the matter of relevant concern is that the 
faith does naturally come into exercise, and that the expectation 
which it involves finds a response in our experience of surrounding 
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reality. The universe, in short, is so far comprehended, when it is 
found in fact to correspond to the expectant judgments of man : 
man and his universe are united in an experienced harmony ” (p. 212). 

This Humian faith in the “ preéstablished harmony between our 
thoughts and the course of nature ” becomes the basis of the author’s 
own reconstruction. It becomes for him a faith in the divinity of 
nature, in the sense, not of its creation by God, but of its eternal 
dependence upon the Divine Mind. The order of nature “ may, it 
seems to me, be unbeginning, and yet throughout forever dependent, 
—an eternally dependent cosmos, an eternally supernatural evo- 
lution” (p. 233). “The natural history of the material world, so 
read, is a history of instrumental, subordinate, or secondary causes, 
which are only metaphorically called agents. They are virtually 
signs of their so-called effects — signs in which the Divine Reality 
is continually revealing order, meaning, and purpose to the percipient 
beings that have risen into conscious perception, on this planet, in 
the course of the natural evolution. . . . Natural causation is really 
sense symbolism ” (pp. 234, 235). This “idea of natural causation 
being essentially divine,” is, Professor Fraser reminds us, “ not new 
tome. It pervades the thought which I have given to the world in 
the last five-and-twenty years, for it is implied in six volumes of which 
Berkeley was the text, and in three in which I have essayed a critical 
reconstruction of Locke” (p. 249). 

Yet it is in the moral self-consciousness of man that he finds “the 
key to this deeper or more spiritual interpretation of nature. Apart 
from this, the outer world, with all its laws and ends, is darkness; 
for external nature in itself, or apart from the contents of moral life 
in man, conceals the God whom it nevertheless reveals when it is 
looked at in the light of spiritual consciousness” (p. 247). “The 
only ultimate or originative power that enters into human experience 
seems to be moral or spiritual” (p. 269). “ The final meaning of 
cause is thus reached through conscience, and in the ethical concep- 
tion of the universe we seem to have a deeper and truer hold of 
reality than when it is treated only as a scientifically interpretable 
system of sense signs” (p. 270). “ The macrocosm in analogy with 
the microcosm, — the supreme Power in nature in analogy with what 
is highest in man, the Aomo mensura, when the homo means the moral 
and spiritual, as well as the merely sensuous man, — in this analogy, 
for which the contents of consciousness supply the materials, we 
seem to have the best light within man’s reach for the true philosophy 
of the universe ” (p. 271). 
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This philosophy must, however, remain, in Bacon’s phrase, * abrupt’; 
it can never become a perfectly intelligible unity. “The highest 
human philosophy takes the form of a reasonable faith that man will 
not be put to confusion in the end, by indulgence either in scientific 
prevision or in ethical and religious hope.” In such words we 
recognize the characteristic spirit of British philosophy. The book, 
indeed, is a product of that spirit; it represents the ripest develop- 
ment of the moral and ‘common-sense’ philosophy of Locke and 
Reid. Professor Fraser’s obvious intention has been, in this as in 
preceding volumes, to recall the minds of his countrymen to a better 
appreciation of their own national standpoint. A more skilful plea 
for the Philosophy of Faith were hardly possible. James SETH. 


Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologte. Von Dr. JOHANNES 
REHMKE, Professor der Philosophie zu Greifswald. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1894. — pp. 582. 


Professor Rehmke divides his subject into three parts. The first 
deals with the nature of the soul (das See/enwesen), the second with 
the individual phenomena of consciousness (der See/enaugendlick), and 
the third with the life of the soul, under which last he includes the 
consciousness of time, memory, imagination. The section on the 
nature of the soul begins with the history of the concept. He dis- 
tinguishes four doctrines of the soul: (1) the ancient materialistic 
view, which takes the soul to be a material thing ; (2) the spiritual- 
istic view, according to which the soul is indeed an immaterial sub- 
stance, but not distinguished by any positive spiritual attributes ; 
(3) the modern materialistic doctrine, which regards the soul as a 
function of the brain; (4) the Spinozistic doctrine, which takes the 
soul to be one side of the man, of which the other side is the body. 
Before passing judgment on these views, he defines his own position. 
There are two quite distinct kinds of concrete things, souls and 
material things. It is important to notice his definition of concrete 
things. The concreie is that which is capable of change; the 
abstract that which is not capable of change. One would hardly 
recognize here the familiar distinction of thing and attribute — which 
is really what he means by concrete and abstract. Our conventional 
metaphysic would probably say that the attribute changes while the 
thing remains the same, which is exactly the reverse of Professor 
Rehmke’s position. In his vocabulary — for it is mainly a matter of 
vocabulary — the individual attribute is what it is and cannot change. 
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Change can be predicated only of that unity in diversity which is the 
thing. Hence the abstract is unchangeable and the concrete is 
capable of change. 

Concrete consciousness differs from concrete material things by 
the presence of the ego or “subject-moment.” The consciousness 
of each individual moment contains the “subject-moment” as an 
actual and present fact. Things (using ‘things’ with the writer to 
denote exclusively material things) have no such abiding “ moment.” 
No one of their “moments” can be called the subject, and the con- 
creteness of the thing consists entirely of the unity, according to some 
principle, of attributes contained in the several states of conscious- 
ness. Every characteristic of a thing may change in the course of 
its history while the thing remains the same. This it does in virtue 
of the relation of its attributes. 

The subject of consciousness is not, however, an inner core, sepa- 
rable from its determinations and eternal while they are temporal. 
On the contrary, consciousness ¢s subject avd determination. Every 
subject must be subject of some determinate consciousness, and all 
consciousness is the consciousness belonging to a subject. Neither 
and herein lies the error of 





element is anything without the other 
all historical conceptions of the soul. Either they have ignored the 
“ subject-moment,” in which case the phenomena of consciousness 
become a series of mere feelings which no one feels, and are attrib- 
uted to the brain as its functions; or they ignore the particular 
determinations of consciousness. The real soul becomes then some- 
thing quite distinct from consciousness and not to be distinguished 
from material things. 

In the sections that follow we learn the consequences of this doc- 
trine. If we cannot have consciousness without self, nor self without 
consciousness, then unconscious consciousness must be an absurdity. 
This gives us the spirit and aim of the whole volume. It is a reitera- 
tion of the common-sense conception of an interaction of soul and 
body as distinct entities, against the Spinozistic conception of a single 
substance of which they are parallel manifestations, the consequence 
of which is the doctrine of unconscious consciousness. It is not 
too much to say that the refutation of this doctrine, and the attack 
upon HoOffding as its representative, absorbs the writer almost to the 
exclusion of any positive doctrines of his own. All erroneous theories, 
he thinks, are due to the fact that they lead ultimately to the doctrine 
of unconscious consciousness. 

Section 16 contains his own view of the relation of mind and 
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body. The law of inertia, that no change takes place without an 
immediate cause, is true for both mind and body. In order that a 
change may occur in any concrete thing, another thing must be pres- 
ent. This gives all the needed conditions for action, and it is not 
necessary that the different members of a causal series be homogene- 
ous. By the conjunction of mind and body, therefore, all the condi- 
tions for interaction are fulfilled. The common conception of the 
passing of influence from one to the other is a superstition. The 
fact is simply that, with a given relation of concrete things a given 
result follows. Nor does this explanation conflict with the law of the 
conservation of energy. It is true that any action of the mind which 
increased or diminished the amount of energy in existence would con- 
tradict the most general law of the material world. But the mind 
does not act in this way. It does not add to the amount of energy, 
but merely converts potential energy of the brain into kinetic energy 
(p. IIT). 

I cannot see that this assumption removes the difficulty. The law 
of Conservation of Energy is formulated to express the exact and 
reciprocal relations existing between various physical phenomena, 
notably between heat and motion. It means that a change in any 
one of these phenomena must be accompanied by an exactly corre- 
sponding change in the others, and the exactness of this relation is 
expressed by the assumption of a constant quantity of what is called 
‘energy.’ If then any change occurs, in the motor system for instance, 
which is not exact/y accounted for by the character and nourishment 
of the brain and the excitation of the sensory nerves, —that is to say, if 
any physical change occurs which is not exactly accounted for by other 
physical changes, — the law of conservation of energy is contradicted. 
It does not help matters to say that the mind converts potential into 
kinetic energy. Potential energy is energy held in check by some 
resistance, mechanical or molecular. If this resistance is removed, 
motion of some kind takes place, and the sum of energy in the 
material system is changed. The interaction of soul and body 
remains, therefore, still to be explained. 

Two more topics complete the first and most interesting part of 
the book. The possibility of knowledge and the origin of the soul 
are treated in a manner which reminds one strongly of Bishop 
Berkeley. As stated before, the burden of this division is the 
refutation of the doctrine of unconscious consciousness, and a word 
about this is necessary before we leave it. His argument, in its last 
analysis, rests upon the assumption that no state of consciousness 
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exists without the subject, that consciousness without subject is an 
absurdity. Whether this is true or not —and I am not prepared to 
say that it is not — it has no weight unless the subject be in all cases 
the same. Unconscious consciousness may still have its subject, 
which may, like the subject in secondary states of consciousness, not 
come into relation with the main subject. Professor Rehmke never 
shows that the subject of successive states must be identical. He 
even gives us no hint of what he would mean by an identical subject. 
The law of continuity, he asserts, does not apply to mind. That is, a 
subject may be, cease to be, and be again, remaining always the 
same subject. Two persons, he tells us, differ not in the peculiarity 
of the subject, but in the particularity of their states of consciousness. 
This looks as if the subject had nothing to do with personal identity, 
and yet we are told that it is the basis of it. Moreover, he is 
not clear about what he means by ‘consciousness.’ He makes 
a distinction between attentive consciousness and inattentive con- 
sciousness, and speaks somewhere of the focus (Bi/ickpunkt) of 
consciousness. Surely we should be told in what sense we are con- 
scious of something not in the focus of consciousness. He should 
also be ready to prove that things perceived, but not immediately 
noticed, are perceived by the same subject which notices them. But 
I cannot find any mention of these questions. Just this difficulty — 
the difficulty of explaining what we mean by the same person which 
remains the same in spite of apparent lapses, so to speak, into non- 
existence —is what the doctrine of unconscious consciousness 
attempts to explain. As a provisional formula to bring order into 
the world of mind, I believe that it stands on the same footing as the 
doctrine of the continuity of matter, and the logic which accepts 
the one cannot reject the other. 

The second part of the book deals with the individual phenomena 
of mind (der Seelenaugenblick). The treatment is based upon the 
traditional division into thought, feeling, and will. The conscious- 
ness of every instant is a unit and not capable of further division, 
though it may have a diversity of content. Sensation and idea (Vor- 
stellung) are both directly conditioned by brain states. Ideas, that 
is to say, are not directly conditioned by previous sensations. They 
are distinguished from sensations by the fact that the brain move- 
ments corresponding to the latter are caused by external stimuli. 
An idea is conditioned in two ways: (1) by a previous perception 
determining its content ; (2) by a present perception bringing it into 
existence. A content identical with the present perception must with 
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the previous determining perception have formed at some former 
time one state of consciousness. But the conditions of an idea are 
not directly psychical. The immediate conditions are the repetition 
of a former brain movement and a second brain movement of 
peripheral origin. The theory of the unity of consciousness and 
that of the conditions of an idea, are both based upon the inherent 
absurdity of unconscious consciousness. If a state which seems to 
be unitary is actually complex, then the individual elements as such 
and the act of combining are under the threshold of consciousness, 
If ideas are direct/y conditioned by previous percepts, those percepts 
have existed somewhere in the meantime as unconscious states. 
There is therefore no direct causal relation between mental phe- 
nomena of different moments of time; all such relations are in 
the nervous system. 

On an equal footing with sensation, we have space as an original 
determination of consciousness. Space is neither prior to the things 
in space nor subsequently developed out of them, but appears simul- 
taneously with them. The ‘original’ space perception is that of 
simple undetermined space. ‘This comes only in quite simple states 
of consciousness. We can form an approximate notion of it when 
we think of boundless space of one color, ¢.g., gray. With developed 
consciousness comes the simple determination of space or the feeling 
of the separateness of different points, and finally the fully determined 
space perception. One peculiarity of the theory should be noticed: 
space is entirely visual, and one born blind has no conception of it. 

Passing over the section on feeling, we come to that on will. Will, 
like the subject-moment, is simple, unanalyzable ; it appears only in 
presentation, and cannot be represented in an idea. Will is an 
abstract determination of consciousness, and is to be distinguished 
from action. It is the concrete individual, the soul, that acts, and 
action is determined jointly by the moments of perception, feeling, 
and will. The will is determined by the “ practical contradiction” 
between a present less desirable state and a possible, ideal, more 
desirable state. The contradiction between necessity and freedom 
is removed by the fact that causal and determinate relations exist 
only between abstract determinations (to use the author’s vocabulary), 
and not between concrete things. The will is determined by the 
“practical contradiction,” and so far the doctrine of determinism is 
correct. But the concrete soul is free; that is, the soul is determined 
only by itself. The doctrines of freedom and determinism are, 
therefore, within their separate spheres both true. 
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This doctrine is substantially the same as that which Immanuel 
Kant proposed a century ago — with this difference, that Kant did not 
pretend to do more than construct a theory, whereas Professor Rehmke 
is giving us a description of facts (p. 435). “Choose your examples 
where you will,” he says, “ you will find this proposition always con- 
firmed. Freedom is asserted only of the concrete, necessity is justly 
applied only to the abstract, that is, to the determination of the con- 
crete.’ Four pages later we learn that the soul alone is a concrete 
thing in the sense here meant — in the sense of an indivisible con- 
crete — and that freedom cannot be asserted of material things. I 
need not say that this strips the appeal to facts of its whole meaning. 

Without discussing the theory in general, we may ask how it is 
connected with the doctrine of the interaction of soul and body. 
We are told that the presence of two concrete things, soul and 
body, is the necessary condition of action. Change in the one 
concrete seems to be determined by the presence of the other. 
But the will is determined by the cognitive consciousness. This is 
determined by the brain-state. Nevertheless the individual is free, 
that is, is determined only by himself. I do not find that Professor 
Rehmke anywhere shows how these statements are to be brought 
into harmony. 

The volume closes with a section on the life of the soul, in which 
such topics are treated as the consciousness of time, memory, and 
imagination. Many chapters are missing that one would expect to 
find in a text-book on psychology. All the material collected by 
experimental psychology is rejected as belonging to physiology, while 
logic and epistemology have deprived us of other chapters. The 
general aim of the book is to show that the traditional views of the 
mind can, with the aid of Kantian and Berkeleyan metaphysic, be 
made reasonable and harmonious. I do not think the attempt has 
proved in any way successful. On the other hand, the criticisms of 
the more modern views are frequently keen and go to the roots 
of things, and one can hardly read the book without being stimulated 
to greater caution and more careful analysis. W. Fite. 





Outlines of Psychology. By Oswatp Kure. Translated by 
Epwarp BRADFORD TITCHENER. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1895. — pp. xi, 462. 

To the translator of this book great credit is due for the smooth 
and readable English in which he has rehabilitated the German 
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original. A slight tendency to employ unusual and almost archaic 
expressions, to avoid trifling circumlocutions, constitutes the only 
ground upon which the most scrupulous reader can offer criticism, 
Unfortunately, the good English is offset by a considerable number 
of distressing typographical errors.* 

Dr. Titchener has not been simply a translator, however. He is, 
in a modest way, joint editor. Kiilpe himself has made a few insig- 
nificant changes in the text, to which under his direction the trans- 
lator adds a few paragraphs. Many cross references are filled in, an 
index of names is added, and Kiilpe’s own experiments are printed 
in small type — an unpleasant method of designation, for the type is 
nowhere too large for comfort. It would have been a welcome depar- 
ture from the usage of the original, if Dr. Titchener had seen fit to 
add to the bibliography, with reference especially to students who do 
not read German readily. It is true we have no considerable amount 
of good experimental literature in English, but this is simply additional 
reason for giving the student some acquaintance with what there is. 
Taken all in all, however, the translation is a decidedly more useful 
book than the German edition. 

The psychological public is already familiar with the more salient 
characteristics of the book, which was widely, and in the main favor- 
ably, reviewed upon its appearance in 1893. Although no such pur- 
pose is explicitly avowed, the present translation has its principal 
raison d'étre as a text-book. In any event it is certain to be used as 
such, and it is therefore desirable to supplement the previous reviews 
by some discussion of the book from this general standpoint — not 
merely from the mechanical point of view, as regards its fitness for 
American class-room use, but also with reference to the wider ques- 
tion of the general trend of psychological thinking upon which it is 
based and to which it leads. 

Concerning the first of these matters I must admit, as the result 
of some little experience with the book, both in its German and Eng- 
lish form, that students find considerable difficulty in following the 
exceedingly concise, compact statements so often made. This mili- 
tates against the successful use of the work, save by decidedly 
advanced students. A further difficulty attaching to the use of the 
book by American students, arises from the fact that most of them 
have already in mind the standpoint and method of some one or 

1 This is in some measure excusable because of the conditions under which the 


book was published, translator and printer being on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
A list of corrected errata has already been issued. 
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more English authors, and with these it is no easy matter to reconcile 
Kiilpe’s form of treatment. With intelligent supervision, however, 
this fact can of course be utilized to give the student a much more 
masterly and complete grip of his subject than has hitherto been 
feasible, while familiarizing him at the same time with something of 
the spirit and flesh of the experimental methods. Were the objec- 
tions to the book on these general grounds twice as serious as they 
are, I for one should still be exceedingly grateful to both author and 
translator for enabling me to give my classes a work which, however 
much one may differ from its doctrines, constitutes a reasonably com- 
plete statement of human psychic processes in the light of experi- 
mental observations. No student is likely to use the book without 
gaining a stimulating admiration and respect for the broad scholar- 
ship of the author, and for the tireless energy and patience with which 
he has so obviously labored. 

In taking up the second of the two points above mentioned, I shall 
attempt to discuss only one or two aspects of the problem involved. 
As will be remembered, feeling and sensation, according to Kiilpe, 
are the elements of conscious processes from which all other mental 
products are formed, either by ‘fusion,’ in which the constituent ele- 
ments suffer loss of distinctness, or by ‘colligation,’ in which the com- 
bined elements gain in distinctness. Will, so far as it is at all 
possible to differentiate a distinct mental content thereby, is charac- 
terized simply by groups of particular sensations, among which 
sensations of strain are especially prominent. As a logical scheme 
for psychological classification, this method of treatment is perfectly 
defensible and unambiguous; as to how far the author succeeds in 
manipulating it, opinion will probably differ. One cannot help feeling 
that the detail has not been quite fully worked out, when it becomes 
necessary to discuss side by side in the same chapter the facts concern- 
ing simple reactions and those of the contrasts of brightness and 
color. The question regarding the real elements of consciousness is 
of course merely one of fact, concerning which each investigator must 
for the present satisfy himself by the deliverances of his own con- 
sciousness. Meantime it must be observed that, while Kiilpe’s prin- 
ciple of classification is logically sound and on the whole substantiated 
by the trend of experimental work, it can by no means supersede 
such a method as that employed, for example, by James. Kiilpe 
practically begins to write where James leaves off. The elements 
with which the former begins, are not, as the latter so keenly 
points out, ever given ready-made into our hands. They represent 
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the last results of painstaking analysis. Once the analysis is made, 
and thoroughly made with the assistance of experimentation, it is 
then legitimate to go ahead and construct one’s synthetic account of 
the processes involved, exactly as does any writer on physics. In 
short, all that James claims for his method of procedure is true, 
in so far as it relates to investigation. When it comes to orderly 
presentation the procedure of Kiilpe,' which is the common method, 
certainly has many, if not paramount, advantages. As so often 
happens in such cases, the truth includes the contentions of both 
parties. If it be true that a synthesis without an analysis is impos- 
sible, it is equally and inevitably true that an analysis without a 
synthesis is useless. 

We may go the whole way with Kiilpe and several other contem- 
porary writers in denying that Will as such can be differentiated, save 
in so far as it consists in certain groups of sensations, while we still 
protest that the general attitude which he maintains toward mental 
activities is, if not erroneous in actual fact, at least misleading in its 
tendency and implication. Leave alone the merely theoretical sides 
of the matter, the practical results of the recently increasing 
emphasis upon consciousness as activity demand peculiarly cogent 
reasons, if one is to neglect this phase of mental life. If it 
were merely a matter of terminology, one would urge no objection 
because only twenty-two pages are devoted to the chapters on atten- 
tion, and only five pages to that upon will, both of them being desig- 
nated as “general aspects” of consciousness. It is rather because 
so little importance is throughout the book attached to activity as 
such, that the reviewer is inclined to feel that something of the living 
organism has been lost in the analyses, that we have been given only 
the anatomy and not the physiology of the mind. Wundt has been 
severely enough criticised for his doctrine of apperception, but the 
constant reference which he makes to it, in so far as it is a reference 
to the activities of consciousness, is far more hopeful, both in its 
immediate and remote applications, than the more or less static 
conceptions which Kiilpe gives us. The explicit support given to 
this Wundtian creation, in a paragraph near the end of Kiilpe’s book, 
only serves to lend additional emphasis to the essential neglect of the 


1 Certain omissions in the text are rather startling to readers brought up on 
English psychology. They are doubtless purposeful and made for cause, but one 
doubts if they can be wholly justified. Thus one misses any treatment of concep- 
tion and of belief, and any adequate account of reasoning, in the common English 
sense of the word 
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doctrine throughout the rest of the work.’ A psychology which fails 
to give a satisfactory account of conscious activities as activities, or 
at least to provide a place for such an account, has certainly left 
untouched one large portion of its proper field, and denied itself the 
opportunity of being most helpful to ethics and pedagogy. 

Kiilpe confines himself so rigorously to the exposition of his psy- 
chology, and diverges so rarely to explain or defend the principles on 
which his procedure rests, that the reviewer is constantly in doubt as 
to whether he is criticising justly. With something of this doubt, I 
have commented on what seem to me some weaknesses in the book. 
The better the book, the more necessary it is to do this. Of its many 
striking merits I cannot speak in detail. The masterly treatment of 
sensation and the methods of mensuration applicable to it ; the lucid 
accounts of a score of methods of experimentation upon various psy- 
chological processes; the carefully evaluated digests of the results of 
such experimentation ; the suggestive criticisms upon current psycho- 
logical doctrine — all these and many other valuable characteristics 
of the book have been dwelt on by other reviewers. Better than all 
else, perhaps, is the bracing atmosphere of finished scholarship which 
pervades it. It certainly deserves to rank among the best of our 


psychologies. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 





1 The very inadequate treatment of impulse, and the too brief, though excellent, 
account of emotion, are illustrations of the general tendency to which I refer. 
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LOGICAL. 


The Logte of Geometry. B. A. W. RusseLty. Mind, No. 17, 

pp. 1-23. 

Three points are discussed in this article: (1) The Axiom of 
Congruence, (2) The Axiom of Dimensions, (3) The Straight Line. 
Since geometry deals with the comparison and relations of spatial 
magnitude, and a definition of spatial magnitude reduces itself to a 
definition of spatial equality, we require at the outset some criterion 
of spatial equality. Euclid gives the requisite axiom in the form, 
‘ Magnitudes which exactly coincide are equal’; but he really means 
that the two magnitudes have to be drought into coincidence by the 
motion of one or both of them. This criterion implies the Axiom of 
Congruence, namely, that mere motion cannot alter shapes ; for it is 
evident that, if spatial magnitudes could not be moved without distor- 
tion, this test of equality would break down. The denial of this 
axiom involves the notion, philosophically absurd, that mere space 
per se can act on things; and geometry, if it refused to accept this 
axiom, would have to set up another far more arbitrary assumption, 
namely, that shapes varied during motion in accordance with a defi- 
nite law. — The Axiom of Dimensions is that space must have a finite 
integral number of dimensions. The proof is that position, being 
relative, must be defined by some definite number of relations, and 
each of these relations constitutes a dimension. The limitation of 
dimensions to three is empirical; nevertheless, since sma// errors 
are out of the question, it is not so liable to the inaccuracy and uncer- 
tainty which usually belong to empirical knowledge. — If points are 
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defined simply by relations to other points, or if all position is rela- 
tive, every point must have to every other point one, and only one, 
relation independent of the rest of space. This relation is the dis- 
tance between the two points. It must be measured by some curve 
which joins the two points, and, if it is to have a unique value, it must 
be measured by a curve which these two points completely define. 
But such a curve is a straight line, for a straight line is the only 
curve determined by any two of its points. Hence, if two points are 
to have to each other a determinate relation without reference to any 
other point or figure in space, space must allow of straight lines. 


Davip IRONS. 


Sense, Meaning, and Interpretation. V. WeEtBy. Mind, No. 
17, pp. 24-37; No. 18, pp. 186-202. 


Although the disadvantages and dangers arising from the present 
failure of language to express more than roughly what is termed 
Meaning or Sense are generally recognized, no systematic attempt 
to attack these at their root has hitherto been made. Neither the 
process of interpretation nor the conception of Meaning have so far 
received adequate treatment. This leads to the loss of distinctions 
valuable for thought, and to a low average of interpreting power. 
Attention is here called to (1) the neglect, especially in education, of 
any careful study of the conditions of Meaning and its interpretation, 
and (2) the advantages which must accrue from such study. Much 
is lost by the present dearth of means of expression, and of training 
in their use. There is not even a word to express what happens 
when a given excitation suggests something other than itself, thus 
becoming a ‘sign’ and acquiring ‘sense.’ The word ‘sensify’ is 
proposed for this. Works on science and philosophy, and especially 
on logic and psychology, supply ample witness — both conscious and 
unconscious —to the need for a special study of Meaning, which 
might be called Sensifics, as no term already in use covers enough 
ground. Such a study,so far from being impossible, seems indicated 
and called for on every side, and might be made not only practical 
but attractive even to the youngest child. At present language 
betrays, largely from the absence of such a training, a disastrous lack 
of power to adapt itself to the growing needs of experience. But 
this power would soon be generally acquired as the result of the 
training here suggested, and would even to a certain extent follow a 
general awakening to the importance of the question. Definition, 
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though useful in its own sphere, must not be regarded as a solution 
of the difficulty. Ambiguity is an inherent characteristic of lan- 
guage, as of other forms of organic function. Thought may suffer 
from a too mechanical precision in speech. Meaning is sensitive to 
psychological ‘climate.’ Both philosophers and scientists complain 
bitterly of the evils arising from an inadequate nomenclature and 
terminology. We all alike, in fact, suffer and lose by this, and by 
the endless disputation it entails. It rests with education to initiate 
the needed ‘fresh start.’ It is incumbent upon English teachers 
and thinkers to lead the way, since our language is admitted even by 
foreigners to have peculiar facilities for inquiries and studies of this 
kind. Meanwhile, it will be something to realize at once more 
clearly some potent causes of present obscurity and confusion, and 
the directions in which we may hope for efficient practical remedy. 
AUTHOR’s SUMMARY. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


Mémoire et reconnaissance. H. Bercson. Rev. Ph., XXI, 3, 

pp. 225-248; XXI, 4, pp. 380-399. 

Memory has two functions, and the failure to distinguish between 
them has been the source of much confusion. /«re memory is 
retention — the mere record of an event set in its proper place in 
the ‘past.’ The second function of memory appears in the forma- 
tion of a habit by repetition. Pure memory emerges in the form of 
images which represent events in the individual’s history. By repe- 
tition the image loses its individuality as a past event, and becomes 
a tendency to action in the organism. In the simplest forms of 
recognition it produces a motor reaction to the presentation, and 
this reaction gives the feeling of familiarity. Thus a motor habit 
due to repetition is the basis of recognition. Here no centrally 
aroused image is necessary. Only the presentation occupies the 
mind. (An example of this is the dog’s recognition of his master.) 
It requires an advanced stage of mental development to abstract 
from the present and to attend to a representation of the past. The 
most simple kind of recognition is of objects useful to the organism. 
If, now, abstraction is made from the utility of an object, and its 
nature is considered, images which form conscious fringes arise and 
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unite with the elements of the presentation. We now have attentive 
perception. In the state of attention a circuit is formed between the 
mind and the object. There is a constant succession of afferent 
currents and returning centrifugal currents, the latter bearing con- 
stant reénforcement from the central stores to the periphery along 
centrifugal sensory tracts. As attention increases, the elements of 
the presentation are more and more emphasized, and images more 
and more remote are called up. The images sometimes coalesce so 
completely with the perception that they are not distinguished from 
the thing presented. For example, in reading, only occasional letters 
are really seen, the central images supplying the gaps. — Recognition 
and attention are best studied in hearing. Sounds and their inter- 
pretation furnish all stages of attentive perception. The confused 
buzz of an unknown language becomes intelligible speech by a coor- 
dinated motor accompaniment. This latter may furnish only a scheme, 
a mere outline, given by muscular reaction, possible even in motor 
aphasia. It is a bodily attitude. The order of disappearance of 
word-classes in motor aphasia (names, common nouns, verbs) indi- 
cates that imitative bodily activity accompanies words expressive 
of action. ‘These are longest retained.— Attentive perception, then, 
is only realized by the coalescence of sensations, accompanied by a 
“motor scheme,” with images of the memory. These two factors 
are represented by two currents—a centripetal and a centrifugal — 
which form a closed circuit in the state of attention. The sensory 
by impressions of sense from 





centres are excited from two sides 
one side, and by central excitations from the other. Where the 
central excitants are lacking, as in psychical deafness, there is no 
arousal of images. Pure memory is no more a repository of ‘images’ 
than the sense organs are of real objects. Instead of one central 
organ of apperception, there are organs of Perception virtuelle influ- 
enced by the memory, as the peripheral organs of sense are influenced 
by objects. This theory is substantiated by the phenomena of apha- 
sia. The process characteristic of recognition is not from the per- 
ception to the idea, but centrifugal — from the idea to the perception. 
I. M. BENTLEY. 


Zur Kritik des Scelenbegriffs: einige Bemerkungen beim Studium 
der Wundt schen Psychologie. ALLEN VANNERUS. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 
I, 3, pp. 363-400. 

It is hard to say precisely what theory of the nature of the soul is 
held by Wundt. On the one hand, he vigorously opposes the 
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doctrine of a substance behind conscious states, and in so doing 
seems to ignore the permanent factor in consciousness. He makes 
the soul-life an immediate reality, whose essence is activity ; but he 
emphasizes the activity so strongly that it seems to pass over into 
mere change. On the other hand, in his criticisms of the associa- 
tional psychology, he approaches closely to the substance theory. 
The author’s own position is that, although there is no substance 
behind soul-life, yet the soul-life itself is substance —in the sense 
that it has a constant factor, which cannot be found in the psychic 
manifold, but is the original psychic element. 
ELLEN B. TAacsort. 


Some Observations on the Anomalies of Self-Consciousness. 
Jostan Royce. Psych. Rev., II, 5, pp. 433-457 ; Ii, 6, pp. 574- 
584. 

Self-conscious functions are all, in their primary aspect, social 
functions arising from human intercourse. ‘They involve a contrast 
between Ego and non-Ego: primarily that between self-experience 
and an experience attributed to another, secondarily that between 
one’s inner states and represented external realities. In the former 
case, the Ego includes modifications of the common sensibility and 
“feelings of the sense of control”; the non-Ego is colder, more 
localized, and less controllable. Emotional states and modifications 
of the common sensibility, which uniformly accompany social reflexes, 
become associated with memories and ideas of social situations, and 
always, when repeated, recall them. Self-consciousness may arise 
from remembered or imagined social situations involving particular 
contrasts of Ego and non-Ego, and is colored by emotional sugges- 
tions of such situations. Reflective self-consciousness may arise 
from any passing content involving contrasts which recall the social 
contrast between Ego and non-Ego, or which excite to acts involving 
social habits. A case involving anomalies of self-consciousness is 
described by Professor Royce in great detail. He reaches the con- 
clusion that these anomalies are (1) such primary alterations of 
conscious content as suggest anomalous social situations, contrasts, 
or functions ; or (2) primary anomalies in social habits. 


C. S. PARRISH. 
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Die Aufmerksamkeit und die Funktion der Sinnesorgane. W. 
Herinricu. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IX, 5 and 6, pp. 342-388. 
This article is the first of a series in which the author is to present 

his theory of attention, in accordance with the principles and meth- 

ods stated at the close of his recently published pamphlet, Dze 
moderne physiologische Psychologie in Deutschland The first part of 
the present article is a restatement of the position taken in the 
earlier publication, with a brief reference to the points in which the 
author most strongly objects to the theories of attention advanced 
by Wundt, Kilpe, Ziehen, and Miinsterberg. This problem can be 
solved only in the following way. Before the investigation begins 
all external influences must be carefully noted; then we must know 
all the objective changes occasioned by these influences; and finally, 
the testimony of the individual observed must be taken into account. 
The second part of the paper is an account of experiments performed 
in Exner’s laboratory in Vienna to show the relation between the 
accommodation of the eye and attention. Helmholtz had maintained 
that attention was independent of such accommodation. His instance 
of the possibility of fixing the eye upon a point, and yet of directing 
the attention to an object on one side of the field of vision, has often 
been quoted, and has been accepted on the authority of Helmholtz’ 
name. Heinrich’s experiments, however, show that the eye does 
change if the attention is directed to one side of the field of vision, 
or if it is occupied with some mental problem. The changes in 
curvature and in the diameter of the pupil were carefully measured, 
and the tabulated results show a certain constancy of optical condi- 
tions, according as attention is directed to the centre or side of the 
field of vision, or to some mental problem. In the third and last 
division the oscillations of attention are discussed. The author 
agrees with Miinsterberg in maintaining that the oscillations are due 
to peripheral changes, but he admits that Miinsterberg was mistaken 
in assigning as the chief cause changes in the respiratory muscles. 

Heinrich asserts that the oscillations are caused by changes in the 

accommodation of the lens. Auice J. HaMLin. 


Idées concrétes et images sensibles. LL. WEBER. Rev. de 
Mét., IV, 1, pp. 34-61. 
The difference between sense images and ideas is usually con- 
sidered from the standpoint of abstract general concepts. The differ- 


1 Cf. notice of this work in the present number of the REVIEW, p. 440. 
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ence comes out much more clearly when we take a concrete idea, or, 
better still, the so-called ‘singular idea’ as denoted by a proper 
name. A number of people are discussing an absent person, M, 
Each person has, besides the name, some sort of a sense image of M, 
an image probably differing from the images which other persons 
have. But the object each one means must be identical, otherwise 
the discussion would be impossible. This common object of ¢hought 
is not, then, a sensible image; it is ideal. But what is an idea in 
this sense? It is the common attitude, the common mode of activity 
involved in all these different images. While the images as such may 
differ for each person, each one involves a system of connections, a 
mode of habitual activity. This is the idea, the object, of which 
objective existence, truth, or falsity can be affirmed. — This mode of 
activity becomes fixed upon and abstracted by attention only under 
social conditions. The idea as objective logical existence, is a function 
of communication ; hence is essentially social. It is true or false 
according as, when carried into action, social harmony or discord 
results. Truth and falsity have no meaning except as applied to 
this function of the idea in its social aspect. — Metaphysically con- 
sidered, the idea presents the social phase of reality, viz., that of 
objective, logical existence, the reality of discursive thought. Both 
self and the external world are ideas, and belong to this reality. 
Both are equally objective and equally real. That this thought 
realm is only one phase of reality is evident from the emotional, 
moral, and aesthetic experiences in which the self and the world, 
ideas as such, drop out. The Unknowable cannot be said, except 
by contradiction in terms, to belong to this phase of reality. The 
only Unknowable is the sensible in consciousness upon which ideation 
has not “imposed the logical form of existence.” 4 we yfoorr. 


Consciousness and Time. C. A. Stronc. Psych. Rev., III, 

2, pp. 149-157. 

In opposition to the theory of Professor James that there is 
“literally no such datum” as present time, the author maintains 
that reality, as we know it, may in fact be said to be nothing but 
one ever-changing present. A changing consciousness is not the 
same thing as a consciousness of change. Past and present and 
future must be included in one unitary state in order to be known 
at all. Our consciousness of the past, however near or remote, is 
representative ; our consciousness of the present is direct, intuitive. 
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We may speak of a continuity, but not of a unity, of successive 
states. The only unity is the unity of that which is in conscious- 


BOOS Gt ONCE. Auice J. HaMLin. 


A Study of Visual and Aural Memory Processes. L. G. 

WHITEHEAD. Psych. Rev., III, 3, pp. 258-269. 

The experimenter tested the validity of the Ebbinghaus-Miller- 
Schumann method with reference to three questions, and arrived at 
the following answers: (1) Most of the subjects memorized the 
nonsense syllables more rapidly from visual than from auditory 
representations. (2) Matter memorized aurally seemed to be more 
easily retained. (3) When syllables were memorized by means of 
one sense, and then presented a week later to another sense, there 
was an evident diminution in the time required to memorize them. 


ALICE J. HAMLIN. 


Reaction Time: A Study in Attention and Habit. J. R. 
ANGELL and A. W. Moore. Psych. Rev., III, 3, pp. 245-258. 


The interpretat‘on of the results of these experiments, on the 
basis of the interrelation of habit and attention, is an attempt to 
reconcile the main points in dispute between the Leipzig school and 
Professor Baldwin, in regard to reaction types. In both ‘motor’ 
and ‘sensory’ reactions, the act of attention is the coordinating 
of the two groups of stimuli coming from both hand and ear. The 
focus of the attention upon the more habitual phase of the process 
means its resolution into elements. Hence we should expect the 
reaction to be shortest when attention is upon that part of the 
process which is least habitual. The ear adjustment is more stable 
than that of the hand, so that the motor form is likely to have the 


faster time. ALICE J. HAMLIN. 


ETHICAL. 


The Ethics of Religious Conformity. Henry Sipewicx. Int. 
J. E., VI, 3, pp. 273-290. 
What is the duty of the progressive, or—to use a neutral term 
—the deviating, element in a religious community with regard to 
the expression of their convictions? This question is important, 
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since it concerns our attitude toward the Church, the great moraliz- 
ing agency of our society. It is at present especially insistent, since 
the spirit of tolerance is leaving room for laxity of principle, and the 
progress of scientific knowledge is constantly furnishing us with new 
views which are not yet thought out, thus leading us to open and 
careless inconsistency. Rejecting extreme positions, we conclude 
that “ while we should yield full sympathy and respect to the motives 
that prompt a man to cling to a religious community whose influence 
he values, even though he has ceased to hold beliefs which the com- 
munity has formally declared to be essential; and while we should 
concede broadly the legitimacy of such adhesion, still all such con- 
cessions must be strictly limited by the obligations of veracity and 
good faith.” This general principle is to be justified from the 
Utilitarian standpoint, since the day of teaching by means of decep- 


tion is passing away. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


The Morality that Js. ALFRED Hopper. Int. J. E., VI, 3, 

Pp. 338-356. 

In society, individuals (or minorities) are usually compelled to do 
those things, the doing of which brings more of good to society than 
of harm to the individual, and to leave undone those things, the 
doing of which brings more of harm to society than of good to the 
individual. Wrong conduct is conduct by which the individual 
intends to profit himself at the expense of society; right conduct is 
that by which the individual intends to sacrifice himself for the 
benefit of society (ze., the majority or the ruling minority). Apart 
from social interference, a man tends naturally to profit by the wrong 
he does and to suffer by the right. Moral rules are binding on us, 
because we as individuals are within the scope of social seizure and 
punishment. There are of course as many actual codes of morality 
(Moralities that Are), as there are societies. No matter what the 
society is, whether it is a camping party, or a band of robbers, or a 
nation, its rules and prohibitions constitute a moral code. The 
logical outcome of all this is, that there is almost nothing from the 
standpoint of Morality that Is, or rather from the standpoint of 
the Moralities that Are, that is not at once both right and wrong. 
The Rationalist finds in the Morality that Is, as in the Morality that 
Ought to Be, an utter conflict of obligations and ideals, and no rational 
ground of decision between them. One object, no matter how 
abominable, is in the eyes of logic as good as any other to the man 
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who values it as highly. There is no central superior standard of 
conduct or morality ; there is only greater inclination — and superior 
force. J. F. Brown. 


The Conflict between the Old and the New: A Retrospect 
and a Prospect. Haratp Horrpinc. Int. J. E, VI, 3, pp. 
322-338. 

Admitting evolution as a fact, the question yet remains whether 
the changes which have occurred have been a gain or a loss to the 
race. Is there persistence, not only of energy, but of value, in the 
domain of thought? Modern psychology has shown the possibility 
of the persistence, under new forms, of the energy manifested in the 
earlier stages of mental life, but there is no certainty that the value 
of the new form is equal to that of the old. ‘The time when instinct 
and authority give way to clear thinking marks an important period 
in mental development; and the question arises whether the energy 
at work under the old order will persist with equal value under the 
new. Rousseau, Lessit.g,and Kant recognized the problem. While 
mercilessly criticising the old forms they did not attempt to live on 
criticism alone. ‘They expected, each in his own way, a “ third king- 
dom” that should unite the old spirit of authority with the new 
spirit of criticism. This was Kant’s greatest work. The schools of 
Romanticism and Positivism are both Kantian in spirit. Fichte, 
Saint-Simon, Hegel, Comte, and Carlyle, all look toward the 
estublishment of the “third kingdom,” thus indicating their belief in 
continuous evolution. It would seem, however, that there are some 
who do not desire this, ¢.g., those who blindly support old church 
creeds, or those who rejoice at the dissolution which criticism is 
working. But even here there is more change going on than can be 
recognized by one .n the midst of it. As to the special nature of 
the new era, there is of course a wide difference of opinion. Only 
its general features may be indicated, viz., the union of concentrated 
force and wide diversity, of firm faith and free criticism, of social 
organization and individual liberty. The solution of our problem 
may be suggested by the fact, that whatever has filled an essential 
place in mental life cannot drop out without compensation. The 
power and nature of personality are not well understood, but it is 
through marked individual variations that each successive “third 
kingdom” is to be discovered and established. The philosopher 
has to examine the value of both the old and the new, and out of 
both to construct a new thought-life. J. F. Brown. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Une nouvelle hypothése sur Anaximandre. P. TANNERY. Arr. 
f. G. Ph., VIII, 4, pp. 443-448. 


This article opens with a criticism of Burnet’s contention (in 
Early Greek Philosophy) that the first Greek philosophers used the 
word dyp, as Homer did, to signify mist or vapor; and that 
Empedocles was the first to discover that what we now call ‘air’ is 
corporeal, and is not identical with empty space. This view deserves 
serious consideration, as it contains in any case part of a new truth. 
In refusing to accept Burnet’s opinion unreservedly, Tannery main- 
tains that, even before the time of the Physiologers, the Greeks did 
not regard as the void that which was apparently empty. Homer 
conceived the seeming void as occupied either by vapor, more or 
less transparent, or by breaths of wind. Further, while it is true 
that Empedocles uses aifjp instead of dp, to denote the matter 
which fills the seeming void, this merely proves that the current use of 
djp was the same as in Homeric times. It does not prove that 
Anaximenes had not already used djp to mean the invisible air. 
The author then quotes certain passages which make it clear, he 
thinks, that Anaximenes used the word in this sense. From the 
point of view thus gained, he then inquires how Anaximenes, in giv- 
ing a material form to the indeterminate Unlimited of Anaximander, 
came to choose a form whose real existence would not have been 
admitted by his contemporaries. This question can be easily 
answered if we admit that the invisible ‘ Air’ of Anaximenes and 
the Unlimited of Anaximander are one and the same thing. It is 
easy to understand why the latter did not call his principle dyp, for the 
word in his time signified something visible. This theory would estab- 
lish a hitherto unhoped-for continuity between Anaximander, Anax- 
imenes, and the earliest of the Pythagoreans. Tannery then explains 
how the first-mentioned thinker must have conceived the origin of the 
universe. In mid-air, when the atmosphere is clear and undisturbed 
(4.2, in the seeming void), we sometimes see a light mist form and 
gradually take definite shape. It seems to separate itself from the 
being of the limitless space from which it springs. In some such 
way as this, Anaximander pictured the beginning of things. 

Davip [Rons. 
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Der A\eyos Loxparixes. Karu JorEv. Ar. f. G. Ph., VIII, 4, 

pp. 466-483. 

The author maintains that there is no good reason for marking off 
the earlier Platonic dialogues as ‘ Socratic.’ Such an arrangement is 
purely arbitrary, and partakes of the nature of a half-hearted com- 
promise. As a matter of fact, the Greek writings in which Socrates 
figures were not meant to give a historically accurate account of 
Socrates’ disputations or general attitude. They must be regarded 
as imitations rather than reproductions. The Socratic form was 
merely the conventional way in which the authors expressed their 
own opinions. Joél criticises Zeller, and cites in support of his 
position a passage from the J/%efics (1147b), in which Aristotle 
places under the head of ‘imitation’ the kind of writing referred to. 
But if this is so, Joél concludes, we cannot, without any more ado, 
deduce anything as to the true character of Socrates from statements 
of different Socratic writers which happen to agree. His own opinion 
is that Socrates was preéminently a dialectician, and should be called 
‘the founder of logic’ rather than ‘the founder of ethics.’ 


Davip [Rons. 


Plato’s Earlier Theory of Ideas. RR. P. Harvir. Mind, No. 
18, pp. 167-185. 


In this article an attempt is made to approach Plato’s theory of 
Ideas through his logic. For this purpose a careful study is made 
of a passage in the Republic (5041-534 E). Some of the points 
brought out — which must not, however, be taken as formal conclu- 
sions in regard to the general nature of the doctrine of Ideas — are 
the following: (1) The Idea is the metaphysical equivalent of a defi- 
nition (eos = Adyos), ‘definition ’ being for Plato a general formula of 
scientific thought. The earlier form of the doctrine of Ideas seems 
to overestimate the importance of the meaning of a term in connota- 
tion, as distinguished from its meaning in denotation. (2) The 
particulars are sometimes spoken of as resembling the Idea, and 
sometimes as sharing in it. (3) The nature of the individual is 
not explained. Two contrary Ideas have nothing in common, and 
yet an individual may partake of both. Again, we are not told how 
the particular is differentiated from the Idea that it resembles. 


ELLEN B. TALBOT. 
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The Conception of Immortality in Spinosa’s “ Ethics.” A. E. 
Taytor. Mind, No. 18, pp. 145-166. 


While Spinoza certainly does not believe in personal immortality, 
there are several reasons for holding that his doctrine of an eternal 
element in the mind refers to some kind of existence after death. 
(1) Although ‘eternity’ means, not indefinite duration, but scientific 
necessity, still endless duration is a consequence of eternity. (2) Ade- 
quate thinking frees us from the fear of death. (3) Spinoza speaks 
of “the duration of the mind without relation to the body.” The 
author explains his conception of Spinoza’s doctrine of immor- 
tality as follows. In a sense everything is eternal; but the mind 
alone £nows its eternity, é.e., views things in their systematic connec- 
tions. The only mental activities which survive after death are 
adequate knowledge and the intellectual love called forth by it. All 
the personal and individual elements of the mind die with the body ; 
but, when an adequate idea has once been thought, it becomes a 
permanent addition to the world’s scientific knowledge. 


ELLEN B. TAvsor. 


Letbnits and Protestant Theology. JouNn Watson. New World, 
No. 17, pp. 102-122. 


This article is an exposition and criticism of the defence of the- 
ology in the Zhéodicée. Leibnitz’ distinction between contingent 
and necessary truths cannot be accepted, since whatever is true is 
necessary. His theory that the world was chosen by God from an 
infinite number of possible worlds is also untenable, because for an 
infinite mind the possible would be the actual. But, though imper- 
fectly formulated, the doctrine contains an important truth: to say 
that the world is essentially imperfect is to deny its complete ration- 
ality ; and an irrational universe is a contradiction in terms. 


ELLEN B. TA.ror. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, eine moval-philosophische Silhouette. G. 
SimMeEL. Z. f. Ph., CVII, 2, pp. 202-215. 


The ethical views of Nietzsche have been unduly neglected by pro- 
fessional philosophers because of their aphoristic and poetical form. 
They can, however, easily be represented as a coherent whole, to which 
a place must be assigned in the history of ethics. The revolutionary 
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and ‘Copernican’ feat N. accomplished, was to invert ethical stand- 
ards. Whereas, formerly, the individual and individual development 
and welfare were regarded as means to the end of the general devel- 
opment of mankind, N. conversely regards the welfare of the 
masses as justifiable and desirable, only as means to the production 
of a great, powerful, and aesthetically complete personality. Instead 
of the individual deriving his moral value from his social function, 
we here have the moral value of society estimated by the great men 
it is able to produce. The change is so fundamental that there can 
be no question of ‘refuting’ N. on the basis of the ordinary ethics. 
It is, moreover, a misapprehension to regard him as a cynic or an 
epicurean, for, however ruthless the great man is in his treatment of 
others, he sacrifices himself also for the sake of the ideal he strives 
to realize. Simmel regards N. as having worn himself out in the 
attempt practically to realize this conception of the “ over-man.” 


F. C. S. S. 











NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Regeneration: a Reply to Max Nordau, With an Introduction by 
NICHOLAS MurrAY BuTLER. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
London, Archibald Constable, 1896. — pp. xiv, 311. 


In spite of his Germanophobia the anonymous British author of this volume 
goes about his task of refuting the journalistic exaggerations of Nordau’s 
Degeneration with a truly Teutonic thoroughness. It is true that Professor 
Butler’s excellent little introduction drives home the only two points that 
perhaps needed to be made, viz., that Nordau is on his own showing a 
woeful specimen of ‘ degeneracy’ and that he is totally devoid of a sense of 
humor ; but as a whole the fault of the book is that it takes Nordau too 
seriously. If any serious refutation were needed of a writer who shows that 
he himself is posing, by the very care with which he avoids suggesting that 
very obvious explanation of the antics of so many of the writers he con- 
demns, it should surely confine itself to pointing out the thoroughly pseudo- 
scientific character of his manipulation of his catchword ‘degeneration.’ 
Nothing more certainly betrays the pseudo-scientific humbug than the habit 
of taking up some prevalent technical term and making a great stir by 
giving to it a vague and indefinite extension of meaning. This is precisely 
what Nordau has done. In biology the term ‘ degeneration’ has a definite 
reference to the past history of an organism, and indicates that organs and 
structures which it formerly possessed have decayed or disappeared. Or, 
morphologically, ‘degeneration ’ may be used to designate any change in the 
direction of less complexity, when progression has been defined as a process 
tending towards greater complexity. But in neither case is any slur cast on 
the organism as a whole by saying that in some respects it is degenerate. 
It is very rarely that progression in some respects does not need to be pur- 
chased at the cost of degeneration in others. Thus, ¢.g., the whole history 
of the development of language is a history of phonetic decay. Similarly, 
it would be absurd to argue that man is degenerate generally, because he 
has lost his ancestral fur and tail, and can no longer wag his ears ; or to 
contend that he is mentally effete because the blood-thirstiness of his 
instincts has been mitigated. Hence it is pseudo-scientific nonsense to 
speak about degeneration without specifying in what respect the degenera- 
tion is said to exist, and without showing that degeneration in one point is 
not the concomitant of progression in others. But this is just what Nordau 
continually does. In etymology, again, ‘ degeneration ’ means declension from 
atype. Clearly then the type must be stated, from which the degenerate 
have declined. This is what Nordau sedulously avoids doing — lest it 
should appear that ‘degeneration’ in some form or other is coeval with 
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humanity itself, and that the ‘type’ to which his reasoning logically 
conducts him must be some providentially extinct form of ape. By such 
procedures he is enabled to find degeneration everywhere, and the keenness 
of his scent for morbidity is not even as wonderful as that of a pig for 
truffles, seeing that any sort of fungus will serve his purpose. In other 
words, Nordau’s denunciations of degeneracy prove nothing except his 
desire for notoriety ; and the only scientific benefit of which they can be, is 
that they may draw much-needed attention to the scandalous ease with 
which popular scientific terms like ‘evolution,’ ‘degeneration,’ and 
‘ progress,’ etc., lend themselves to abuse. F. C. S. S. 


Nature versus Natural Selection: an Essay on Organic Evolution. By 
CHARLES CLEMENT CoE. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1895.— 
pp- xiii, 591. 

The thesis maintained in Mr. Coe’s portly and handsome volume is a 
negative one, viz., that the transmutation of species in the course of organic 
evolution has not been brought about by Natural Selection. This he tries 
to establish by marshalling a long array of facts and opinions quoted from 
the scientific writers on the subject, and though he adduces no new argu- 
ments, he certainly succeeds in producing the impression that many diffi- 
culties remain to be cleared up, and much deplorably vague thinking to be 
defined, before it can be said to be demonstrated that Natural Selection has 
been the sole and exclusive cause of organic evolution. But then all this 
had long been familiar to those who were not content merely to follow the 
fashion in opinions, and had kept their ears open to the other side of ques- 
tions, and Mr. Coe will doubtless discover that it is as useless to argue 
against the fashions in science as in dressmaking. In both cases the voice 
of reason is not listened to, until the fashion has run its course and the 
mepiréreva comes, when it is suddenly admitted that all the ‘evidence’ for the 
old view was inconclusive. Just now Natural Selection is far too intelligible 
and convenient a working assumption to be argued against, and for this 
reason alone it is likely to hold the field until it can be superseded by 
another theory which seems equally serviceable. It is possible that Mr. 
Coe’s arguments will hasten this result, but it seems rather doubtful whether 
so entirely negative a criticism is likely to be effective. He appears to be 
ready to urge any argument, provided it can be made to tell against Natural 
Selection, and is little concerned about the question whether his various 
pleas are compatible with each other. The biologist, however, will decline 
to yield up Natural Selection except in exchange for another theory of 
equal methodological value. Mr. Coe writes pleasantly and provides an 
index, so that one does not remember in his case the saying, péya BuBdAlov 
Héya Kaxov. Buta book which is so largely made up of excerpts would 
have been improved by greater emphasis on the thread of the argument and 
an occasional recapitulation. F. C. S. S. 
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The Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge. By ANNA Boynton 
THompson. With an Introduction by Jos1AnH Royce, Ph.D. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1895. — pp. xx, 215. 

This work is published as No. 7 of the Radcliffe College Monographs. 
It was read before the Graduate Philosophical Seminary of Harvard 
University, and as it takes issue with the usual opinions on the subject, it 
is published at once (although an unfinished study), that the author may 
have the benefit of criticism before publishing a more extended work on 
the subject. The monograph contains an outline exposition of the Fichtean 
system, and its avowed purpose is to refute three charges: (1) that 
Fichte sets forth “a dogmatic, fanciful, and contradictory doctrine of self- 
creation by the Ego”; (2) that his doctrine is that of “subjective idealism 
or solipsism”; (3) that he “has not one system but two, that in the Jena 
period the Ego was all in all for his philosophy, but that later he taught 
that God is the only reality, and the Ego his passive image.” The attempt 
is made to answer these charges severally by showing: (1) that the system 
is not a process but an organic thought which must be grasped as a whole; 
(2) that the Ego is the w#iversa/ consciousness of which the individual is 
only a member, and that the latter does not create but only finds the world 
of fixed fact; (3) that the same general outline of his system is discernible 
in each of Fichte’s treatises, the apparent difference being due to the fact 
that the different works are written to emphasize different points of view. 
After a few words concerning Fichte’s temperament and his early deter- 
ministic views, the author proceeds to the exposition of the system with 
successive reference to the different points of view from which it is to be 
regarded. Of these may be mentioned: the Ego as Absolute and therefore 
free, the Ego as subject to Law, the Reconciliation of a free and a limited 
Ego as Holy Will or a God of Love, Faith, the Sense World, and the 
Moral World. The first step in the system is reflection, the observation 
of self. We cannot think a Ding an sich. We can conceive of the existence 
of an object only in consciousness, #.¢., in the Ego, as product of its free 
activity. The Ego is activity, free activity, therefore it is the Absolute and 
free. But the second step in the development of the system finds this free 
activity of the Ego proceeding according to Law, that is to say, it is deter- 
mined. This is the ‘antithesis’ of the above ‘thesis,’ that the Ego is free. 
It now remains to discover the ‘synthesis’ of these contradictory state- 
ments. This is found in the fact that the Ego as Absolute and free activity 
voluntarily chooses to act according to Law. In so far as it is fundamentally 
and essentially freedom, with the power to act or not to act, it is free; but 
in so far as it acts according to law it is determined. This fundamentally 
free activity voluntarily submitting itself to law is Will, Holy Will, or God. 
We must ever keep in mind the fact that this is only a logical conclusion, 
and that the entire system is one of thought and thought relations. Freedom 
and Law are not to be conceived as existing separately. [Each involves the 
other as the condition of its own existence. Freedom voluntarily submitting 
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itself to Law, forms a sphere of potential existence whose relation to the 
sphere of actual existence is that of cause to effect. The phenomenal world 
is Wiil objectified. God is the world, and the world is God in reflection. 
Consciousness involves both potential and real existence at once. Time 
and space are mere forms in which things appear. The individual and the 
sense world are but the means of making manifest the law of morality, 
ie., Freedom. They are both manifestations of the Ego, Consciousness, 
God. The individual is God come to consciousness and looking at himself 
from a particular point of view. Individual merit lies in expressing to the 
utmost the spirit of Freedom, the God-nature of which the individual 
partakes. Belief in this conclusion is Faith, Faith in reason, of which 
Fichte makes much in his system. God and the individual are both 
thought, free activity, nothing else ; and in so far they are identical. The 
steps to a rational faith in God are four. (1) “ Reason says there is no 
Ding an sich. (2) ‘Reality’ is a concept which the natural man attaches 
to the Sense-world. (3) But reason shows us that the cause of the Sense- 
world is God. (4) Hence man should sever the concept of ‘reality’ from 
the Sense-world and attach it to God.” — Pages 78-92 are occupied with 
an attempt to answer the admittedly subtle charges that the Wdssen- 
schaftslehre cannot be the final philosophy, for it fails to satisfy human 
needs in at least these several directions: (1) it recognizes no value in 
human emotions ; (2) it precludes the possibility of help in vital matters ; 
(3) it denies to God universal consciousness ; (4) it relieves the individual 
of moral responsibility and shifts his sin upon God. The answers to these 
charges may be summarized thus: (1) life would lose nothing, but gain 
much, by constantly following the dictates of reason without regard to the 
solicitations of unreasoning emotions; (2) mutual human aid can be given 
through knowledge, first, by personal example, and second, by instruction 
in the truth; (3) Fichte’s God, though without universal consciousness, is 
as full of inspiration, when rightly understood, as any orthodox notion; 
(4) the individual as a component part of the whole Will is free, and 
responsible for the expression of the whole Will, so far as lies within his 
power. — Pages 93-215 are occupied with references to Fichte’s works and 
brief extracts from them, showing the apparently contradictory statements 
concerning the particular subject under consideration, and the way in which 
these statements are to be harmonized. Among the themes so treated are : 
Freedom, Necessity, Holy Will, God, The Absolute, Seyn, Anschauen und 
Denken, Leben und Endzweck, Begriff, Genesis. This is a very valuable 
part of the work. The most frequent references are to the Machgelassene 
Werke, and indeed the entire paper is written with a view to the interpreta- 
tion of the earlier works in the light of the later. The author has made a 
good case. All in all, this Study (by no means unworthy in itself) is the 
promise of a valuable work. The Introduction by Professor Royce is 
Suggestive and inspiring, especially that part which contains the statement 
of the fundamental principles of the Fichtean system. J. F. Brown. 
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Die moderne physiologische Psychologie in Deutschland. Eine historisch- 
kritische Untersuchung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Problems 
der Aufmerksamkeit. Von Dr. W. HEINRICH. Zurich, E. Speidel, 
1895. — pp. 232. 

The author states in his preface that the work grew out of his desire to 
seek for the basis of a new theory of attention. This critique of previous 
theories prepares the way for the true appreciation of his own, in the 
development of which he hopes to meet all the objections raised against the 
theories of his predecessors. The “objective measure,” by which the work 
of others is estimated, is the law of psycho-physical parallelism. 

Scientific psychology is said to begin with Herbart. The second chapter 
describes the transition from Psychologie mit Seele to Psychologie ohne 
Seele, beginning with Herbart and ending with Lotze. The next chapter 
refers to Fechner and Helmholtz as pioneers in the modern psychological 
movement. The metaphysical mode of thought of the Herbartians disap- 
pears, and Fechner assumes, in accordance with the law of the conservation of 
energy, a psycho-physical parallelism as the fundamental postulate for any 
science of psychology. The chapter includes a brief review of the different 
interpretations of Weber’s Law. Fechner’s work extends over a wide field, 
and is necessarily too vague and general. Helmholtz, approaching the 
subject from an empirical standpoint, makes more definite and precise 
contributions to the science. After Miiller and Pilzeker have been dealt 
with, a long chapter is devoted to Wundt. The author attacks the theory 
of apperception, and the idea of a ‘feeling of activity’ in the process of 
attention. He frankly recognizes the fact that all his criticisms grow out of 
his opposition to Wundt’s estimate of the relative value of physiological 
data and psychological analysis. Heinrich would make the former supreme, 
and would value psychological analysis only in so far as it confirms conclu- 
sions derived from the study of physiology. The same criticism is passed 
upon Kiilpe. His work is described as “rationalistic,’ and “without 
scientific importance.” In his theory of attention the ambiguous use of the 
term ‘motive’ is especially criticised. Kiilpe nowhere states what he 
means by the word, and yet ‘motive’ has an extremely important place in 
his theory. 

The chapter on Miinsterberg opens with extravagant praise of the genius 

who, “armed with the selfsame weapon with which Wundt believed he had 

so victoriously defeated all opponents, stepped forth into the field of battle.” 

And so great has been his success that Heinrich believes that “ the number 

of Wundt’s disciples is constantly diminishing.” After much more of this 

kind of praise, one is rather surprised to find that very few actual contribu- 
tions to the science are ascribed to Miinsterberg by his admirer. “ His 
great strength is his criticism of other systems.” His explanation of the 
oscillations of attention is recognized to be unsatisfactory, and he is excused 
from any further effort to construct a theory of attention, because Ribot 








































has worked out a theory from the same standpoint. The last two chapters 
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review the work of Ziehen and Avenarius. Ziehen is condemned because 
his principal standpoint is false, since he often contradicts the postulate of 
physiological psychology, and introduces psychical members into the physi- 
cal causal series. Avenarius is highly commended, for although his subject 
is epistemological rather than psychological, he indicates the true and only 
way in which psychological problems can be solved. Even Miinsterberg 
has directed his attention more to subjective events than to objective pro- 
cesses. The concluding chapter is an elaboration of the principles and 
methods which the author proposes to adopt in the theory of attention 
which he promises to the world.? 

The book, as a whole, has an unmistakably partisan tone. But it is a 
clear and definite statement of the fundamental differences between the 
author’s standpoint and that of the school of Wundt. It is also of value as 
affording a concise summary of several theories of attention, though 
unfortunately this value is much lessened by the scarcity of references, and 
by the fact that the author introduces his own comments into the summa- 
ries, without distinguishing them in any way as his own. The most 
important chapters are those on Wundt, Kiilpe, Miinsterberg, and the last 
chapter on Psycho-physical Parallelism. Auice J. HAMLIN. 


- 


Etude sur l’espace et le temps. Par Grorces Lecuaras. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1896. —pp. 201. 


This book contains a series of desultory discussions on such subjects as 
the foundations of geometry, the relations of Euclidean and general geom- 
etry, the ‘problem of similar worlds,’ the difficulties to be found in the 
conceptions of the Infinite and the Continuous, the nature of time and its 
relation to divine immutability, etc. These questions have been much 
debated in recent French philosophical literature, and the author shows 
himself fully familiar with this, and especially with the articles that have ap- 
peared in the Revue Philosophique, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 
etc. But though he often makes interesting remarks, the book as a whole 
is characterized by a lack of systematic order, firmness of logical texture, 
conclusiveness of argumentation, and definiteness and correlation of its 
results. This is doubtless in a measure due to the fact that more topics 
are taken up than can be discussed thoroughly within the compass of the 
work, but the total impression produced is decidedly amateurish. His 
notion also that he finally works round into agreement with Kant, on the 
subject of Time, seems something of a delusion. For, whereas (p. 192) he 
regards Time as the subjective distortion in a finite intellect of the timeless 
relation of cause and effect, Kant conversely regards causation as the rule 
of succession in time, and holds that no cause can produce its effect instan- 
taneously. Thus M. Lechalas tries to explain Time by Causation, while 

1 The theory here promised by Dr. Heinrich is now being published in Ebbinghaus’ Zeit- 
schrift, and an abstract of its first chapter may be found in vol. V, no. 4, p. 427, of this REVIEW. 
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Kant explained Causation by Time. That either view has its peculiar 
difficulties the student of philosophy need not be told. F.C 3.g. 


Plato's Republic. The Greek text, edited, with notes and essays, by 
the late B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford, and Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews. In three volumes. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1894. — pp. xv +490 +356 +512. 


Over forty years ago the late Master of Balliol planned the publication 
of a commentary on the Republic, and these three volumes, only a small 
part of which is from his hand, are the tardy realization of that plan. Soon 
after his appointment to the Chair of Greek in 1855, as Campbell tells us 
in his preface, Jowett projected a scheme for an Oxford edition of the chief 
dialogues of Plato. The dialogues had been assigned to various scholars, — 
Poste, Campbell, Riddell, Grant, and others, — and from the first three named 
we have long since had the Philebus, Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus, and the 
Apology. Jowett himself was to prepare the edition of the Republic on 
which his first course of lectures in the University had been delivered. 
But while preparing the commentary he was diverted from his task by the 
publication of Essays and Reviews, etc.; and by 1865 he had conceived the 
new plan of translating, not only the Republic, but the whole of the Platonic 
canon. This occupied him from 1865 to 1870. The translation issued from 
the press with introductions in 1871, a year after Jowett had been made 
Master of Balliol. Thus, while the plan of a commentary on the Republic 
was kept in abeyance, English literature was enriched and the interests of 
Platonic studies advanced by the masterly version familiar to all American 
and British students of philosophy. Under such circumstances one cannot 
much lament the postponement of the commentary. The plan of annota- 
ting the Republic was not, however, abandoned, but in 1875 Jowett took 
Campbell into partnership. The commentary now passed between them 
several times ; essays were arranged for; the text was printed after the 
conservative Jowett had examined the proofs; the revision was almost 
finished in the summer before he died; and in the autumn of 1893 the 
completion of the plan was finally entrusted to the hands of Campbell. 
Much the greater part of the work is due to the surviving editor, although 
something of Jowett’s spirit pervades all three volumes. The student of 
philosophy will naturally turn, not to the text (vol. 1), nor to the commen- 
tary (vol. III), but to the volume of essays (vol. II); and in this he will 
surely be disappointed. For Campbell’s work is mainly philological, and 
Jowett’s contribution to this volume is very meagre, consisting of thirty-four 
pages in four fragments : (1) On the Text of Greek Authors,— mostly sound 
generalities but of no considerable working value ; (2) The Kingdom of 
Evil ; (3) The State and the Individual ; (4) Veracity. Nothing is offered 
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here which the student will find new or helpful. The remaining part of 
the volume of essays is by Campbell, and is occupied with matter mostly 
philological. The three essays which occupy the main space are, “ On the 
Structure of Plato’s Republic, and its relation to other Dialogues,” “On 
the Text of this Edition,” “On Plato’s Use of Language.” Campbell 
considers the Republic an artistic whole, having an unmistakable unity of 
design, and regards the theory of Krohn that the Republic is a patchwork 
of several dialogues, written before any of the other works had been com- 
posed, as untenable. There is no space here for reproducing the arguments 
of Campbell. It is of interest to note further that Campbell regards the 
Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, 
and Laws as the latest in composition, and written probably in the order 
named ; while the Republic he regards as belonging to a different and 
earlier group. In the fifty pages given to the explanation of philosophical 
terms (in the essay “On Plato’s Use of Language”) not much is to be 
gleaned by the student of philosophy. The terms ¢ldos, idéa, oboia, rd dv, 
dvors, aicOnors, ddfa, etc., are not defined in such a way as to be of much 
service to any one whose main interest is in philosophy, although one is 
ready to admit that these terms are employed in a vague, misleading, and 
changeable way by Plato, so that the fault is not altogether that of the 
commentator. These objections and complaints are brought from the 
standpoint of the philosophical reader, and not from that of the student of 
literature or philology. By the latter class of readers the work will doubt- 
less be regarded in a very different light. Apart from the desideratum of 
essays explanatory of Plato’s philosophic thought, the work admirably 
supplies the need of a reliable, conservative text, and a practically exhaus- 
tive grammatical and historical commentary for the chief of the Platonic 
dialogues. W. A. H. 


Allgemeinheit und Einheit des sittlichen Bewusstseins. Von Dr. Wit- 
HELM SCHNEIDER, Dompropst und Professor der Theologie in Paderborn. 
Koln, J. P. Bachem, 1895. — pp. 132. 


The thesis which the author has set out to prove is the familiar one, that 
the ethical codes of all peoples are in complete agreement as far as funda- 
mental principles are concerned, and that the well-known divergence in 
moral judgments and in customs supposed to mirror such judgments is con- 
fined, wherever verifiable as fact, to subordinate details or to the application 
of the principles to the changing conditions of life. This established, our 
author hopes to have taken the ground from under the feet of the “ gottlose 
und jenseitslose, auf rein irdische und fleischliche Grundsatze gestiitzte 
Sittlichkeit,” represented by such boon companions as Héffding, Max 
Stirner, Paulsen, Nietzsche,and Wundt. A formal list of the ethical axioms 
is unfortunately nowhere supplied us, but from occasional statements we 
gather that it would not differ materially in type from those made familiar 
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by Scotch Intuitionalism. Whatever may be said of the probable fate of a 
structure built on a very narrow foundation of facts, no one can deny that 
much has been done to make it at least attractive. For it has been taste- 
fully decorated at appropriate points with slurs and thrusts directed against 
the unfortunate Society for Ethical Culture, the equally unfortunate Social 
Democrats, the French, the English, and “den habgierigen Yankee, der sich 
eben so ungern daran erinnern lasst, das sein Land friher [den Rothhauten] 
gehért hat, als an die Thatsache dass seine Vorfahren als Verbrecher von 
England nach Amerika geschickt worden sind ” ! 

Of the various arguments adduced in support of his position, only two are 
worthy of serious consideration, and these are purely negative in character. 
We are clearly shown the impossibility of drawing inferences, as to the 
absence of ethical conceptions and ideals, from the absence of the corre- 
sponding words in the languages of the peoples in question. It is further- 
more demonstrated that many of the so-called atrocities practised by savage 
races are blameless, or sometimes even positively praiseworthy, when judged 
in the light of the beliefs — religious and otherwise — to which they owe 
their origin. With these two points — in themselves, of course, neither new 
nor startling —the value of the book as a contribution to the subject is 
exhausted. No very serious attempt is made to deal with such facts as 
refuse to be disposed of by these explanations. They are either ‘ explained 
away ’ in the sophistical fashion more popular thirty years ago than to-day, 
or else they are treated as fairy tales, or finally, when most convenient, they 
are ignored altogether. The difficulty involved in the existence of the 
double ethical code of tribal morality, is dealt with in a fashion so simple 
that we wonder it has not occurred to any one before. The plan adopted is 
the one well known in the law courts: “ No case, abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney.” <A succession of pages is accordingly filled with violent attacks 
upon the English, Americans, and Spaniards, for their treatment of the 
weaker native races with which they have come in contact. So far does 
the writer allow himself to be carried by his indignation, that he actually 
devotes three entire lines to a hint — couched in terms, of course, calculated 
to spare the feelings of his fellow-countrymen as much as possible — that 
perhaps even the Germans, in their dealings with their new subjects in 
Africa, have not displayed all the delicate consideration for the rights of the 
latter which would naturally have been expected of them. 

Our author has unquestionably chosen a theme with regard to which 
many exaggerated notions prevail, and on which much good work still 
remains to be done. We can but hope that his successors in this field may 
display less biliousness, a less intimate acquaintance with the arts of the 
advocate, and a higher conception of the nature of evidence. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
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Die Fretheit des Menschen. Von Dr. V. von Strauss und Tornay. 
Leipzig, Georg Béhme, 1892.— pp. 55. 


The word ‘freedom’ as used in this title must be understood to mean 
freedom from the condemnation of conscience, from physical pain, and from 
the fear of death. Man, created in the image of God, fell from his high 
estate in the persons of our first parents, as is related in the opening 
chapters of Genesis. Thenceforth he is no longer free, but bond, till he is 
saved from his slavery by faith in Christ. The nature and the method of 
this liberation supply the problems which this work attempts to solve. 
The answer to all questions is sought in the teachings of the Bible as 
interpreted by orthodox Lutheranism. They may, therefore, be anticipated 
by all readers who are familiar with the doctrines of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Practically no attempt is made to deal with the more strictly 
philosophical problems that arise in connection with the views presented. 
We are, indeed, assured that certain difficulties disappear as soon as we 
recognize the impossibility of conceiving of God’s existence under the form 
of temporal succession. But what help this discovery affords us is not 
made clear, and we are compelled in the end to content ourselves with the 
mere assertion. A thoroughgoing determinism is implicitly maintained 
throughout, but whether the author is explicitly conscious of his attitude 
towards this question does not appear from the text. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


Von der menschlichen Freiheit. Von Dr. H. AcHTER. Leipzig, 
W. ENGELMANN, 1895. — pp. 49. 


Dr. Achter has presented us, in what is evidently his doctor-dissertation, 
with a well-written account of the nature and the development of ‘ freedom’ 
as this term is used by Paulsen. The writer introduces himself as a dis- 
ciple of Wundt and Paulsen, and in his preliminary account of the nature 
of the world, and of man in particular, as well as in the discussion of 
freedom that follows, we find nothing that cannot be traced to one of these 
two authorities. The title of the book to recognition lies in the manner of 
presentation. In directness of style and clearness of thought it reminds us 
of the great Berlin teacher himself. As a result, we have an exceedingly 
creditable piece of exposition. FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


Spinozas erste Einwirkungen auf Deutschland. Von Dr. LEo BACK. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1895. — pp. 91. 


The author gives a vivid account of the storm of opposition which the 
publication of Spinoza’s works aroused in Germany. He points out, how- 
ever, that the circumstances of the times were such that only the enemies of 
the new doctrine could express their opinions with freedom. He quotes 
statements made by these writers themselves, which prove that there were 
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many persons in Germany at that period who, for cogent reasons, did not 
openly proclaim their sympathy with Spinoza’s teaching. Still there were 
thinkers bold enough to declare themselves, and Dr. Back proves this by a 
detailed examination of the works of Stosch, Lau, and Wachter. About 
1720 the Leibnizian philosophy came into prominence, and for fifty years 
after this date few traces of the influence of Spinoza are to be found. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, the power of Ration- 
alism began to decline, and Spinozism once more gained the ascendancy. 
The author contents himself with showing that certain thinkers adopted 
Spinoza’s point of view, and does not give any account of the effects of 
this on the intellectual life of Germany. It may be added that he has not 
consulted the convenience of the reader to any great extent, as the book is 
not supplied with index, table of contents, or preface. Davip lnows. 


Der Apperceptionsbegriff bei Leibniz und dessen Nachfolgern. Eine 
terminologische Untersuchung. Von Dr. J. Capesius. Hermannstadt, 
Ludwig Michaelis, 1894.— pp. 25. 


This is a popular exposition of the Leibnizian doctrine of apperception. 
The author gives a clear statement of the meaning of the concept in Leib- 
niz, and mentions the reasons which led to the adoption of the term. In 
the second chapter he discusses, on the basis of Dr. Staude’s treatise, the 
changes in the application of the term in the later systems, particular atten- 
tion being paid to the different uses of the word in the Herbartian and 
Wundtian schools of psychology. W. B. Puspury. 


The following books have also been received : 


The Theory of Knowledge. By L. T. Hopnouse. London and New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xx, 627. 

Studies of Childhood. By Professor James SuLLY. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1896. — pp. viii, 527. 

The Principles of Sociology. By F. H. GippinGs, Professor of Soci- 
ology in Columbia University. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1896. — pp. xvi, 476. 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Translated and condensed by HARRIET 
MARTINEAU, with an Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. In three 
volumes. London, George Bell & Sons, 1896. — pp. xliv + 385 + 333 + 419. 

Outlines of Logic and Metaphysics. By JOHANN EDUARD ERDMANN. 
Translated from the fourth (revised) edition, with Prefatory Essay, by 
B. C. Burt, Ph.D. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xviii, 253. 

The Psychology of Attention. By Th. Risot. Authorized Translation 
(Third revised edition). Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896. 
— pp. viii, 120. 
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Psychology and Psychic Culture. By R. P. HALLECK, A.B. New 
York, American Book Co., 1896. — pp. 368. 

Some Prolegomena to a Philosophy of Medicine. By Gites F. Goups- 
BRouGH, M.D. London, John Bale & Sons, 1896. — pp. 66. 

On Germinal Selection. By AUGUST WEISMANN. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1896. — pp. xii, 57. 

The Ideal of Universities. By ADOLF BRODBECK, Ph.D. Translated 
from the German by the author, and much enlarged. New York, The 
Metaphysical Publishing Co., 1896.— pp. 103. 

Voluntary Socialism. By F. DasHwoop Tanpby. Denver, Colorado, 
F. D. Tandy, 1896. — pp. 228. 

Les types intellectuels. Esprits logiques et esprits faux. Par Fr. 
PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896 .— pp. 362. 

Voltaire et le Voltatrianisme. Par NOURRISSON, membre de !’Institut. 
Paris, P. Lethielleux, 1896. — pp. 671. 

L’année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILLon. 
Sixiéme année, 1895. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 316. 

De la croyance. Par JULES Payot. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 
xiv, 251. 

L'école saint-simonienne. Par GEORGES WEILL. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1896. — pp. 319. 

La morale des philosophes chinois. Par J. L. DE LANESSAN. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 124. 

Wirklichkeitsstandpunkt. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Skizze. Von 
Dr. RUDOLF WEINMANN. Hamburg und Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1896. 
— PP: 37- 

Grundlegung des Systems aller moglichen Erfahrung. Von Dr. GEORG 
Ucricu. Berlin, Hermann Heyfelder, 1896. — pp. 26. 

Die Psychologie im Dienste der Grammatik und Interpretation. Vortrag. 
Von Professor W. JERUSALEM. Wien, Alfred Hélder, 1896.— pp. 23. 

















NOTES. 


THE Royal Academy at Berlin has decided to undertake the preparation 
of a complete edition of Kant’s Works. The honor of originating the idea 
belongs to Professor Dilthey, and it has been mainly through his efforts 
that the Berlin Academy has consented to assume the responsibility of the 
undertaking. The editorial committee consists of the Herren Dilthey, 
Diels, Stumpf, Vahlen, and Weinhold ; and the codperation of such other 
well-known Kant scholars as Reicke, Heinze, and Adickes, has already been 
secured. The committee will spare no pains to make the edition complete 
and definitive in every respect, and a model for all future undertakings of 
this kind. It is proposed to utilize and evaluate all the hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts, fragments of letters, and other remains of Kant ; and librarians, 
autograph collectors, and others who may have such papers in their posses- 
sion are requested to communicate with the Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, Universitatsstrasse 8, Berlin, N.W. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish a Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
under the editorship of Professor J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University. 
It will contain concise definitions of all the terms, historical references in 
regard to their use, and full bibliographies. The following names have 
already been placed on the list of contributors: A. Seth, J. Dewey, J. Royce, 
R. Adamson, W. R. Sorley, J. M. Cattell, G. F. Stout, W. E. Johnson, 
E. B. Titchener, J. M. Baldwin, J. Jastrow, Lloyd Morgan, B. Rand. 


Professor Titchener’s Outline of Psychology (published by Macmillan & 
Co.) will be issued from the press in July. 

Professor Titchener has made arrangements for the translation of Wundt's 
Ethik and Physiologische Psychologie. The first volume of the PAysio- 
logische Psychologie will be ready in September, 1897. The Z7¢Az& will be 
translated by Professor Julia H. Gulliver of Rockford College, Ill., and 
Professor Margaret Washburn of Wells College, N. Y. The first volume 
will probably appear in September, 1896, and the second in January, 1897. 
Professor Titchener will also coéperate with W. B. Pillsbury of Cornell 
University in the translation of Kiilpe’s Eindeitung in die Philosophie, and 
it is expected that the work will be published in January, 1897. 


C. M. Bakewell, A.M., has been appointed Instructor in Psychology at 
Harvard University, and J. E. Lough, A.M., has been elected to the instruc- 
torship of Experimental Psychology in the same university. 

Charles H. Judd, Ph.D., has been appointed Instructor in Psychology at 
Wesleyan University. Dr. Judd is at present engaged in translating 
Wundt’s Grundriss der Psychologie, under the direction and with the 
codéperation of the author. 














